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ABSTRACT- 

The^' effectiveness with which research findings are 
disseminated to- policy makers in education, particularly at the state 
level, is explored in the' four chapters of this report. In chapter 1, 
Linda J. Nelson reviews the literature and determines that policy ^ 
makers do make important^ but, indirect, use of resegirch. She suggests 
that research institutes can adopt a number of strategies to make 
research more useful. The second chapter, by Eugene Bardach, proposes 
a theory of how the process of research di^emination works. Bardach 
argueg that the cost of consuming social science research is high 
while the specificity of the contexts in which the research can be 
used lowers its average value, especially as compared with research 
in the natural sciences. Low rates of research use may' result more 
directly from this situation than from problems in dissemination. 
Chapter 3^ by Nelson and Michael W., Kirst, reports on a survey of 266 
policy makers in California, Virginia^, and Maryland conducted to 
determine tlie informational needs arid disseminat ional preferences of 
edxicational policy makers at the state level. The final chapter, by 
Christopher Bed^avita, discusses the strategies used for \ 
dissemination Dy information-reproducing organizations, as well as . 
their recommendations and* cautions . (Author/PGD) ' 
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Foreword ^ 



Th\s research represents a collaborative effort over an eighteen- 
month period. While the chapters were written by separate authors, the 
theory, concepts^ methods, and data collection were a coo^jerative effort. 
For example, the questionnaire used in Chapter III^ contains items devv^ed 
hy^ each member of the team. Professor Michael Kirst, (SU) wa^ project 
director and coordinator^. ''Professor Arnold Meltsner (UC) was the prime 
overall conceptual lead'er. The chapter authors (Wilson, Bat-dach, Bella-- 
vita) bear^ responsibility for their writ;'ten work, but acknowledge the 
advice of .Kirst 'and Heltsnerr" . 



The various chapters can stand alone, But draw insights from' each 
other, plan to distribute the various chapters to different audiences, 
But we urge readers tq follow BardaCh' Sr tlieoTetical base throughout the 
several chapters < 



ers tc^f 



. • While the report inclu*des an extensive literature review, we found 
inuch of the literature inadequate aod unduly pessimistic about the connec- 
tion between policy research and- state education policymaking. We hope 
this study stfmulates some new ways o§ thinking about this -vital area.' 
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INTRODUCTION 



Disseminating social science research to educational polLcy- 
makers is a'\lghly .uncertain undertaking. Little in the way of ^ 
theory exists tv guide it's' practice (Dunn, 1980). Scholars have 
posited models to'explain research-policy ties (Weiss, 1979; Walker, 
19'81; Kirst, 1980; Kirst, Peterson, and Encarnation, 1981), but none ^ 
have been tested. Empirical studies have- been undertaken to pinpoint 
the factors that enhance or impede the use of scholarly research, in 
public affairs^. Hcyever, such research is relatively new, and many 
of the findingsjare contradictory or inconclusive, particularly when 
applied to discrete policy issu^ or audience groups. Very few studies, 
for example, have focused exclusively on the dissemination of educational 
Dolicy research to state level audiences, 

\ 

This lack of information on dissemination totstate policy-makers 
is of special . concern in e^cation. '^re, the policy-making ap]garatus 
has undergone mar k'ed changes in the past decade (Kirst and Garms, 1980). 
The numbers and types of professionals involved in setting and monitor- 
ing educational policies have burgeoned (Heclo, 1978). The financing 
of education is in a state of flux Cod(l%n, 1980). Even the b^ic premise 
of schooling as a public good is under question (Tyack, Kirst and. Hansot , 
1979)'. Moreover, the current administration** s efforts to reduce the 
federal rple in education may precipitate unprecedented policy debates 
in. the states. Seldom Ha'v^e policy-makers there so needed the guidance 
that information, methodically collected and objectj|j|^y analyzed, 
might give: 



At' the same time, never has so much research of potential use 
to educational decision-makers beeti available. Jederal ^investments 
in social science research currently exceed $2 billion per year, triple 

^Irv^real terms the amourft spent in 1960 (National Research Council, 1978). ^ 

\> ' >^ ' 

The field pf educational research,. 80% of which is federally funded, has 

""■^ 

und^gone similar growth (Raizen, 1980). An entire systetn' of federally 

funded educational research labs and centers and intermediary technical 

assistance agencies has evolved in the past decade. Qua^si-public organi- 

zations such as the Education Commission of the Startes and- the Institvite 

for Educational Leadership^ produce and disseminat^researCh for educartionai 

Dolicv-raakers. So do universities, foundations, ^private research tirm^, 

\ 

professional associations and a large number of special , interest groups 

directly or indirectly concerned about public education. It would seem 

that no educational policy-maker would lack for reseach^ information to 

t 

guide dfclsUon-making . 

Yet, pervasive among policy-makers and researchers alike is the 

-feeing' that social science is not 'used, ef f ectiyely to inform educational 
policy decisions. Most commentators "piripoint; dissemitiation as the problem, 
but they differ in opinion about solutions. Some aver that^dissemina- 
ti-on cannot wor^. ^'They claim that policy-makers and researchers live 
in. different worlds ^ith conflicting values, language and rewards (Rein 
and l>[hite, 1976). They lacky contact. with and do not trust one another. 
"Because the 4:wo groups differ in the way they ask questions, solve 
problems ai^ii use information, the products of the former are unlikely 
to be used^in the work of "thii, lat ter . Adherents of this view suggest ^ 

' that' educational policy evolves out of developments "quite unrelated 
to social science" artd possibly "unrelated to reason'\ (Schorr, 1978). 



o 



Not all -analysts of poTicy communication agree that improved ^ 

exchanges between tes^earchers and policy-makers ai^e impossible. This 

group posits three arguments as to why dissemination might be able to 

bridg,e the presumed gap. First, evidence does exist in the co^^unica 

tions literature that information .can be made mote usable for target 

audiences (Zahman, et.al., 1979), Ti)is would suggest that research 

.formats could bfe altered in some Way to fit the information needs of 

« 

policy-makers. Recent empirical investigations indicate that some 
research does get used sometimes' by some who work in policy arenas.- 
Apparently, under certain conditions policy-makers have a need for 
research information. Finally, comparative studies reveal that 
federal agencies sponsqring social science research* h^ve, until very, 
recently, significantly underinvested in dissemination as compared 
to their counterparts in the private sector (Raizen , " 197 9) . The 
conclusion of t^is* group is that dissemination may be the answer to 
better policy communication if tried properly. The problem has,-.* 
been that sufficient resources and talent have riot been earmarked 
for research dissemination for policy use. ' . 

To these two views of palicy communication problems ^ thin-ti ^ 
has been added. Recently, a number^of analysts have pointed out 
that, while there probably is a need for ^ improvements ^in the policy 



commun 



ication processes; n^^t policy-makers do have. Access to a" , ^ 
considerable amount of researcTi information (Weiss, ^ 1980; W^lk^r^ 
1981;^ Kirfit, 1980). The problem i.s not that dissemination does not 
work, but that we dol^ot know how to recogn-ize it when it dpe^ We 
tend to look for direct, instrumental uses of research Jn"^ aducat ional 
policy. In doing so, we overlook the myr'iad of" indirect ways by 
which' social science impacts on policy formulation. 



The 'Policy Communication Project of the Institute for Research 

f ^ r 

on Educational Finance and Governance tends to support this third 

view* A number of empirical studies seem to indicate that research 

gets used by policy-makers^. But, research^ is only one of a complex 

mix bf facts, conventional, wisdom and political Accommodation •that 

go into decisions about how to define policy {Problems and design 

legislative-^sqlutions (Cohen and Lindblom, 1980; Weiss, 1978). Seldom 

i 

will discrete bits of resea^^^h information surface in the language of 
legislation or in the memories of legislators as the driving force^ 
in social problem solving. In education, certainly, an^ array of 
-individuals aad organizations both generate and synthesize extant 
research for reports to client groups and for use by their governmental 
liaso^. More than likely, research' information re-packaged as a 
panel presentation, workshops, catchy news items, or lobbiT|sts' argu- 
ments is not associated with the university environment from which it , 
might have originated. Nevertheless, research may play a crucial rofe 
a#a backdrop for policy deliberations (Heclo, 1978). I^ the early 
stages of the ''policy cycie, research helps to shape the debate and 
provides a commpn language for policy discussions (Weiss, 197B) . 
Although conflicting or inconclusive findings of many social science 
reports may precludL their direct use fojr policy design, that same 
inconclusiveness can serv^ to point out alternative ^nsequences for 
a particular policy plan. It has also proven invaluable for spurring 
public debate ^^sociai problems.^ Thus, although research's impact 
is not direct^ K might be a primary force for determining the policy 
agenda. Similarly, evaluat ion )and impact studies that assess the 
effects of legislative decisions can determine, in part, which issues 
retujrn to the public debating circle. 



Allegations that poJLicy-makers and researchers- do not talk to 
one another are also easily disproved. Increasingly, public off;Lcials 
are actii^lly trained academicians. It is common for academicians to 
be. tapped for government service or Tor ^government servant^ to leave 
public policy for academic posts (H^clo, 1978), Moreover, while spme 
researchers scj^rn contact with policynnaker s, others cultivate it and 
are quite eff-ective in interpreting social science research for use 
on policy problems (Sundquist, 1978). In short, research-policy ties 
are stronger than'much of the current commentary would suggest. 

Unfortunately, gut support for this positive view that dissemina- 
tion is probably , working does not leave the Policy Commynication 
Research Project much in the way of ^specific answers about why thfs 
is so. It is difficult to deny i|eports by c;Lose observers of the 
ediScational policy arena that research is of lit'tle apparent use 

and researchers without lines of communication to key policy actors 

/ 

(Florio, 1980). Nor it it easy to e^tplain why, even in the policy 
areas in which research seemed to be used, complaints about , research 
and dissemination are common , Information on dissemination to ^ state 
level *pol icy makers is also in short supply. In sum, there are no 
theories to guide a newly developing program, and conventional wisdom- 
target, start a newsletter, hold conferences - seems to make sense, 
but for unclear reasons. 

To answer these questions, the Policy Communication Research 
Project has undertaken a series of studies of policy communication 
processes. Our aim ^s to clarify just what takes plake;, in policy 

X » 

communities in which re^search seems to be used but is not particularly 
liked. Specifically, we are interested in state educational policy 
afudiences who in light of recent policy trends are prime candidates 
for research help. 



Four overarching question^ have guided the first phase of our 
research: - ^ > 

' 1) What direction does the literature give use to understand 
•the complexities of policy communication? 

2) Is there a theory that*, might explain iJesearch disdemina*- * 

* ♦ . ' ' * 

tion to policy-makers? ^ 

3) Do the uses o^ information by state policy-ma*kers suggest 
' patterns of information use that might inform research disseminata 

•* ' . r ■ 

4) What can we learn from information producing organizations 

> 

outside the educational research field about disseminating reseatrch? 

These questions are considered in the four chapters that follow. 
Chapter I reviews the literature on research-policy ties. Chapter II 
outlines a theory of dissemination which might explain the paradox of 
research use and concurrent dlssatisf action^ Chapter III reports our 
findings from a survey of policy-makers in school finance and special 
education in three states. Chapter IV summarizes the recommendations 
and caiations of information producing firms about how to dissemination 
pr6ducts of*" research. , 
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I. the; J^CERTAIN technology of DISSEMINATION: . TENUOUS LINKS 
. BETWEEN TENTATIVE TRUTHS AND TEMPORARY ^0\^ER 

by Linda Ji Nelson 



^ A growing body of literature on research dissemination .to 
policy-makers suggests reasons why the Q.ssue, has garnered so much 
attention in recent years. Commentaries also, offers ingigttt into the 
conditions under which policy communities might use social science 
research. In this ^hapter, we sketcli the scenario which catapultej^- 
dissemination into the public policy limelight. We also briefly 
review^he litierature that describes research policy ties. 

A. Background: Dissemination - A -New Weapon in the- Social Policy Wars 

Th^ groundwork for the current interes^^ in dissemination was 
laid by attitudes about social. science and social problem solving , 
^ little less* than two decades ago. In the 1960 *s the U.S. federal ^ 
government officiJalLy waged war on social problems: the weapons - 



dollars, legislation, and* social science^ research newly reinforced 
bv soijHisticated quantitive methodologies; the army - the cittting 
edge of th^e baby boom, earger young professionals, charged to 'ask.^ , 
not* but *to do* for their country and trained in the social sciences. 
Social legislation burgeoned (Heclo, 1^78) ; college and university - 
programs expanded to accommodate the large numbe^rs of sbcial science 
trainees (Mayhew, 1977); fede^l expenditures for social "research , 



skyrocketed, as did the sheer quantity o/ social science repo-r^ 
available (Aaron, 1978), . * 

^scal and enrollment trends of the 1960*s record an escalating 
war. Between 1960 and 1966, federal research dollars quadrupled from 
$73.1 to $324.1 million, an ^increase of $213.3 million in real-^doll^s 
{ » ^President's Economic Report, 1979^. A spate of legis'- 



. • 1-2 ■ -J 

lative mandates shifted unprecedented -amoa^nts of federal resources to 
the poor: €fxpendittire$ of htlman service arid In-kind fransfexs rose 
^ from 613 percent of full-employment gross national product in 1961 fo 

817 percent in 196$ (Aaron, 1978). Enrolment in higher educa- 

tion doubled betweeji 1957 and 1968, with social science graduate 
schools drawing, substantial numbers of those students (Mayhew, 1977 )- 
Clearly, by the late 1960*'s the troops and w^ponry for tfie * 
social poverty wars were in place. ^ 

The belief that ^ "War on Poverty" would bring about a Great 
y^" ScTciety gave way to disillusionment when improvenents in socia|, 

^ conditions did not materialize (Hanoch, 1967).^ Along with high* 



exp 



ectatibns for social progress, conviction that soaiaT science could 



or would be used to improve the quality of life^wa^ 'badly shaken by 

* ' ' ' * \ 

the apparent failure of social legislation to produce beneficial ^ 

results. Social conditions seemed to have w(^sened rather than 

^%iproved by the early 1970' s ^(Fran}cel, 19/6). 

A little oveV aldecade later, many informed observets would aver 
,that the assault on social 'problems of the 1960's was the first 
declared war that the United States has- lost. Apparently, the 
particular mix on money, know how, ahd determination xfas no match 
for so thoroughly entrerfched an- enemy as poverty with its ba^ttalions ^ 
of related ills. 

Some of those same observers would declarer that,' not only had 
we not won the war, some of our soldiers had defected.' Rath^ei; than 
find .solutions for policy-maker^, 'social scientists has ^et about 



adding to the problems! The -more answjers th^ P^icy troups sought, 
the more que'stions researchers gave them. With each rrew legislative, 
cure,' .social scientist's found a whole new set of unexpected problems, • 
(WLldavsky, 1^79). Meanwhile, the original ones peT;sist^d unscathed. 



xzx^n ' * and some' got worse.. r Wo-" *^ , ». t 
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Education, 'major tr9rit in^the^^ar^ typifies the latter. 
Schoolirvg was presumed to be an "all-powerful transformer of economic 
potential"" (Aaron, 1978, p\65). Consequently, the .education field . 
' I regeived a hea-lthy share of the strike force: landmark legislation, * 
ESEA> was passe'd in 1965; f-ederal dcvllars for schooling leaped from 
^' ^'45*0,000* in-'196a -to' ^ 4, 'iOO,OQ6 in 1970; , educational' research ,. by 
• 1972, had its own Ins^iitute, Che National Institute-for Education, ^ 
which managed 80% of the educational research undertaken in this 
country (Raizen, 1979). ^ - \ 

■ » ' • 



Imfortunately , in spite of a few showcase victories on isolated 
sites (as 'in* the case of Head Start>, by the early 1970' s schooling 
wars seemed destined for defeat. Re'searchexs , nota?dy Coleman ^nd 
Jfencks, wi^ corroboration ftom private consulting firms and the 
rank and file in the Office of Equal Educational Opportunity , declared 
education an unwinnable war.. Performance records of students targeted ^* 
for heip did not improve; some . actually dropped. In t!he meantime, 
unemployment remained high among the pQ|?r, and actually increased 
amonfi the rtnks of the poorest (Aaron , 1978, p"39). Out of this failure 
came' the re common da ton to withdraw the most transportable of the education 
troop's - doll'ars (Aaron, 1978). ' . 

Education was not unlike' other mass initiatives in the War on 
Poverty. As ba^ttle after j)attle became mired ^rv the complexities of- 
legislation^ implementation, and Regulation, disillusioned captains 
catne to recognize* that nowhere^id- conventional tactics - massive 
bombardments of money, policy mandates and social science research - 
seem to succeed. " . , 



1-4 ' . 
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As in every Tjjajor confrontation, chroniclers of the action oT\ 
the fronts of that -social otoblems, war are abundant,' Reports and 
commentary on the wins ajid losses of the social legislation and 
Social research 'divisions' kourisfied, particularly reports discussing 
the combined -impact (or^ack th€reof) of research and policy. From 
approximat^y 4Q0 listing^^-io^ 1966 , bibliographic citations on the 
production and use of knowledge for social problem solying increased 
to over 20j,000 curreritly (Rai^en; 1979).' , 

Titles of some o*f ,the commentaries are testimony that the 'dark 
side' of the .research-policy ties surfaced: Knowledge and Policy : 

the Uncertain Con^ction (Lynn, 1977); The Use and Abuse of .Social 
Science (Horowitz,. 1971) "Disciplined Research and Undisciplined 
Probl^ms'/(Rose, 1976); '*How Good Was the Answer? HoW Good Was the 
Question? (Yarmolinsky , 1976); ."Why Isn't Educational Research More 
Useful?" ('Levin, 197 5 . Even a series of federal commission^ ^nd 
congressional hearings- concluded .^at existing research knowledge * 
was not effectively incorporated into policy (National Research 



Council, J978) 



' Out of these post-battle analyses came new insights into the 
conddct of social policy warfare. *A major flaw in/th^ weapons system 
was discovered. Some of the heaviest artillary - legislac*ion and 
social science research - had not been deployed in tandem. Social 
science research was produced, but it was not beirrg used, or used 
effectively, by policy-makers. Thus, the forced of social science 
were not, in fact reinforcing the legislative attacks. To ensure 
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maximum striking power and to improve -the ',body count* on teriacious 
social problems, policy-makers needed to use social science more 
. directly. Missing in the initial strategies was a guaratp:ee that 
social science would be systematically ava^I^bT^^^ the front-line 
policy-makers. Dissemination was up-graded in tfte ar^onal. 



\ This'' tale of dissemination only slightly overstates the evolution 

of interest in tactics to link social science research and public 
policy-makers. Legislative mandates and federal investment patterns 



suggest that diss^ination has, indeed, won current favor. By 1976, 
over half of the 2 billion federal dollars spent for social research 
was earmarked for the application of research to policy and practicffe 
^ (Mitchell, 1980). The National Institute of Education was just one * 
of the fifty 'four agencies wj.th an explicit mandate for dissemination 
by then. After its 1976 authorization, the Institute added a specific 
unit for Dissemination and Improvement of Practices, and the diasemina 
tion budget more than doubled (Raizeny 1979).* 

As in the case of social legislation a decade before, accompany- 
ing this money and legislative language is the expectation that ' 
improved dissemination will occur,,^ and that a resultant increased 
use of sociall science will improve the conduct of public affairs. 
Yet, according tG--*TO^literature on research-policy ties, dissemina- 
tion may .already be operating in many policy areas. Yet, if Bardach^s 
theory (Chapter II) holds, marked improvement* in^ policy-maker s * 
satisfaction with the role of ^research in policy affairs may not be 
possible. 



B. The Uncl^rtaln 'Teghn ology of Dissemination 

. ~ — : — ^- \ 

Dissemination ^an occur only after three conditions are met: •* 

rksesbvch information useful to policy^Hnakers must exist; a system' 

to ttan^sport it from researchers to policy arenas must be Operating ;^ 

and, policy-mikers must be willitig to use research in some way in 

their a<,work (Knott and Wildavsky, 1980), The uncertainties surround- 

<t - ^ — 

ing research dissemination are *capsulized in the disagreements 

about the existence of any of these three conditions." And, there 

is a substantial body of literature to support any of a number of 

That literature is' reviewed briefly section. The review 

is 'organized by. the following questions: 



*i. Does social science research usefu^l for policy-making 
exist? 

2. What process links social science to policy coimnunities? 

,.,3. Will policy-makers use research if they can obtain it 
easily? 

- 4^. Are there specific dissemination strategies that will 
^ ''v make research moVe usable in policy arenas? 

1> Does social science research useful for policy-making exist? 
' ' Some commentaries refute the notion that. social science for ^ 
policy-makers exist's. In thj.s view the very nature of the research 
pr^rcegs as it*applies to social science precludes its use by policy- 
makers. Socialvscience investigations are 'conclusion-oriented* 
(Rich, 1979 ). They seek to identify -ba^ic truths that expand the 
frontiers of -scieotif ic disciplines (Riccucti, 1980). Social 
scientists iook"* f or Idng-rlin, causal explanations of social phenomena. 
Unlike the *hai^' sciences such- as chemistry or physics, social 
science is not governed by fixed laws that define certain outcomes. 

i , 

i4 
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Instea(J, it uses 'sdft' data as approximations of the characteristics 

of 'the social world that scientists iiope to study. For example, test 

scores are used^as measures of learning or teacher verbal scores or 

year& of experience are* proxies-f or teaching competence. The r'esults 

are necessarily ^tentative. They suggest possible theqries an4 posit 

probable conclusions about why the social world b|(fiaves. as it does. 

• .But, they dp not provide decision^' for policy purposes. .-We know, for 

* example^ only tfiat teacher^ who are facile in the written language 

seem to, end up good teachers. We do not know what makes for good 

teaching. ' * ^ * 

Unfortunately , ^understanding the whys of the 'social world does 

not neqessarily mean knowing how to push that world into* new ways 

of operating (Weiss, 1978*). Policy .formulation means knowing how to 

design legislat'ion or regulations to spur desired movement: 

Proponents of the view that social science is not useful for 

policy deliberations'note that the time frame^s, disciplinary foci, 

and format of ^scholarly research caji prevent it from being us^ ^by 

policy-makers; (Schorr 1971). For structured research a scientific 

design must be meticulously set out and ample tilne allowed for data 

collection a^d analyses. Research i^ generally conducted within the 

1 

boundaries of an academic di^ipline. Topids evolve f^om the 

intrinsic interests of scholarly researchers, who are rewarded for 
^ *^ • ^ - 

advancing the boundaries of their respective fields, not for delving 
into the messy, interdisciplinary problems of public affairs. More- 
over a significant ingr-adient of that academic "rew^ird system is 
publication in scholarly journals. These have strict standards for 
professional writing and draw technical audiences CFranlcel, 1976) 
familiar with Language which to lay audiences is jargon filled, , 
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(Dror, 1971, .Yarmolinsky, '1971). Unlike the scientific world public ', 
officials work under* high pressure. TheyMaust make decisions under 
severe time "constraints and in conditions o£ high uncertainty 
(Steinbruner, 1 ^ ; Heclo, 1978; Allison, 1965) • They have litt>le 
time to process enormous amounts of information that flow across 
their desks and little incentive to do so (Dreyfus, 1978). In the 
eleven hour workday of members of Congress, for example. Congress- 
men had an estimated eleven minutes for readying and twelve minutes 
at their desks for writing (Washington Post,- 1977). Commentaries 

♦ 

by policy-makers throughout the government confirm that such 
pressures are not unique to Congressmen nor to federal officials 
(Lynn, 1972; Melt^ner, 1979; Rehne and Rosenthal, 1980;^ Rosenthal 
and Furhman, 1980). Under such constraints, even the best of 
research information may go i^^noticed. . ^ 

Long range planning does not often enter this world (Yarmolinsky , 
^ 1976). Policy-makers have, d^ifficulty anticipating information needs 

(Meltsner, 1979). The latest policy crisis for which public officials 
need information may be the unintended, consequences of the last policy 
'solution* (Wildavsky, 1979). "One commentator aptly remarked, "Policy- 
makers are too busy dealing with the latest crisis that iust crawled 

9 

in over the transom to worry about- what they might not know tomorrow.'' 

Within this work ei^virontoent , voluminous, highly technical 
research reports are unlikely to be useful. Crises dictate informa- 
tion be available in a short period of time and address the critical 
^ * • economic, polit^^a), legal and social factors surrounding^^he policy^ 
issue - in other works, it should be readily available, easily read 
and interdisciplinary - not often characteristics of social science 
, research. Yarmolinsky obsei^ved aptly, "By the time government is 

'13 
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ready to ask a specific question of scholars, it will not^ stay f6r a 
■ scholarly answer." (p. 260). Cleaifly, the literature offers consider- 
.able support to the notion tjiat researbh for policy purposes dcJes not 
exist. Recently, another view about the televance of social sc'ifence 
has surfaced. Empirical evidence suggests that many policj^-makers 
do use research in their work, but that usd is indirect (Weiss, 1978)-. 
The preponderance of the empirical studies are of federal policy- 
makers."^^ They reveal that instrumental uses of research - explicit ^ 
examples of social science^ spawning or shaping legislation - are 

infrequent. When direct- use d^es occur, the useful studies are 

f 

usually conducted within the agency or organization formulating policy 

(Patton, et.al.', 1977). Far more prevalent tr\ empirical studies is 

the contribution that research seems to make to the climate of opinion 

^ surr^uhd^^g ^r^^issue. Weiss sums the nat-ure of the indirect irapaicts 

of social science on policy: ' ^ " ' 

Of f icials' apparently use social Science a^ -a -^general guide 
to reinforce 'thej^ sense of the world and make sense of 
that-part of it -that is ^j^H unmapjied. or confusing. A 
^ bit of legitimation \ere, some ammunication for the political ^ 
wars there, but a hearty dose of conceptual use to clarify 
Vthe complexities of iife. . ^research. . .challenges, . fthe status 
quc:^...and, by redefining the problematic, offers new perspec- 
tive for donsidering solutj(^ns. (1977 p. 16) 

Knott and Wildavsky make a distinction between knowledge for policy 

and information for policy that helps to, clarify why social science 
% # 

impacts are indirect. Scientific knowledge is cerdain, ff actual, 

■- ' ' . \ ' " ■ 

irrefutable evidence. Scientific in formation -can be theories., accumula- 
tions of tentative evidence about forces at work in the social world 
(Knott and Wildavsky, 1980). They note tliat the tentat iveness of 
social science makes it unlikely that knowledge will be available for 
policy purposed lijmed lately . However, social science information 
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^'tfhat adds to the pool of convtotional wisdom, partisan 'considerations 
'.and hunch can be enormou^sly helpful in formulating opinions about 
what ^hel policy problem is and hoV it might b'est be resolved. 

\ ^ - ' 

The ^heer volume of research and analysis produced by public 
and private research centers, technical assistance centers and 
special interest groups lend credence po ,the assertion that . relevant 
social science research does exist. For^ example, Cohen and Lindblom 

. : • . . i . 

catalogue* approximately ^twenty kinds on^ investigatory activities 

aimed at social problem-solving (1979, p. 8-9). Academic research 

is only one on the listin-g. In short, on a number of indicators, 

social science research appears to be more useful than early 

commentaries on policy communication wouj-d gredict. 

2. What links social science to policy communities? 

Theory which might explain*- how to construt:t communicatidp 

channels between policy-makers and "researchers or which would help 

us to understand how to identify those already in place is, scant 

(Dunn, 1980)'. We krfow from communication research that dicsemination 

•involves a message, a sender, a receiver, and a mechanism that links 

the three (Rogers and Ki^, 1979). A time dimension in the diffusion 

12 ' 

of innovation^ is^also crucial to understanding the process. Until 
now, however, no theory has mapped out, the prindiptes which predict 
how these elements interact^to link knowledge jto potential users 
(see BardachT^hapter II). ^ 

The* literature reveals four possible models of the r^^earch-poTicy 
ties two of which might apply to the dissemination of educational 
policy research. Weiss sketches three: the knowledge-driven model; 
the problem-solving model; and the interactive model. 'Walker (195t.), 
Kirst (1980), and Kirst, Peterson and Enlarnation (1981) suggest a 
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fourth - the policy is^e network 'git policy coipmu'nity (see also 
Broder, 1980; Heclo, 1978), -^^^ * 
Knowledge-driven Model ; ^ 



;<:'o; 'LEDGE - Dkr'i.:: ::odll 

- (Weiss, in. Lynn, 1978) 



In this model-, the links between research and application are direct, 
linear, and driven by' the momervtum of new information. > Dissemina-- 
tion under these conditions would be unnecessary, as the 'natural' * 
and^*^evitable spread of information would obviate the nee<||for^ 
more contrived strategies. 

% 

For tentative *social science information of uncertain immolate 
value in public' affairs, -this model does not obtain. It seems, 
rather, to describe the flow of information fjrom the physical science 
to users. Knowledge recently discovered is certain enough to be 
applied to real world activities. As noted earlier, contradictory 
and inconclusive ' social science findings cannot, and probably gfiould 
not, be' automatically applied to* social problems. 

It is interesting to note that the knowledge-driven model is 
the- traditionally accepted notion df -how research and policy ought 
to connec-t (Weiss, 1978). .Many early social reformers^ presumed that 
increased investment in social science would inevitably result in the 
application of its findings to pressing societal problems. It is easy 
to sfee why that model is appealing. No complicated interactions impede 
the steady flow of certain knowledge to application, and, thereby. 
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to a "better" world. One can understand how disenchantment with the 
social science research-policy ties grew. With few examples of' the 
successful direct appliS^tion of social science research', by the 
standards ' set out in the knowledge-driven model, this fi.eld seemed 



virtually useless. 
Decision-driven Model 
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Dttisioii-miTVi::; model 



(Weiss, in Lynn, 1978) 
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7hi3 rodel of rcc;carch*u5C in policy r.i^ht describe nuch of the 
evalq^tion and policy an^ysis produced by various agencies and 
contract "research firm^. 'In the deci§^on driven model, the pre- 

defilaed problem searches for acceptable solutions. The policy 

f 

focus is pre-determined . The proQess is, decision-oriented, aimed 
at identifying missing- informat ionAthat , once found, will reveal 
appropriate jUiterpr^tat ions and policy choices. This would seem 
a model of how contract research ihformation mig+it effect policy 
choices.' Apparently, the policy-makers and researchers have 
agreed upon the defin^^^pau of the problem to be researched. The 
task is to identify pcjlicy responses. .Dissemination in this 
model would ^need oi^y.'to highlight what would appear to be a 
natural link .between parties with mutuaHy agreed upon question's 
•seeking > similar rvesearch outputs. 

Unfortunately, uijlike many forms of professional investigatory 
activities (Cohen and 'Lindblom, 1979), social sciende research does 
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not often generate policy choices. Rather it helps to define the 



I?^h 



Broad parameters of the social problem and br.ings to the public 
agenda issues of 'potential concern. Consequently, the decision- 
driven model may be mor^ applicable to ona extJ^cit type of research - 



1 



that requested by the policy-maker of his agency staff or contract firms. 
Interactive Model 
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y intermediary technical 
— --assistance and special 
interest agencies 



. - C'cics, in Lynn, 1978) 

Weiss uses this diagram to describe the multiple avenues* by which i 
research and policy interact. While not designed explicitly to 
depict her intercictive model, we believe it gives some clue as to the 
complexity of potential ties between the research and policy arenas. 
As such, we believe it many describe with some accuracy the terrain 
'Which social science research dissemination must cover. (Note:' the 
backdrop- of intermediary agencies was added to the original sch*ema.) 

In the interactive model, links between Icnowledge and policy 
are not linear. Rather, highl/ interactive and possibly disotderly 
interconnections channel information both to- and from policy-makers 
and researchers. In tjiis model, it J.s easy to imagine Weiss' 
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description of the indirect effects of social science as it 'percolates^' • 
into and around the policy world /(Weiss, 1980). 

A persuasive element in the notion th^t social scie^e is not 
linked in a linear way^to knowledge application Ij^ public affairs is 
the extraordiiii^ry complexity ofi" the public poli?:y^nd research arenas 
(Heclo, 19^8; Walker, 1981). The inter^ctiv-e model seems to recognize 
the potential role of a myriad of individuals and organizations that 

4 

might be involved in policy- discussions at any given time (see 
Appendix A for a more detailed listing of potential actors.) This 
model recognizes research as on^ of* a. complex mix of information 
sources useful for policy-making. 

Dissemination in this interactive environment would be hit and 
miss. The amounts and types of information needed' By any individual 
policy-maker are virtually impossible to determine by a research 
institute in which dissemination resources are limited. Moreover, . 
the numbers of intermediary agencies and policy-oriented interest 
groups who may be re-packaging research for use obscure the actual 
impact of a dissemination program. There are so many possible 
channels by which research information might reach a policy-maker, 
that selecting "exactly the appropriate one for a given issue and time 
would appear to be costly and highly uncertain. Moreover, even if 
costs of tracking the issues and' audiance needs were not prdhibitive, 
* the technology of mapping audiences afw anticipating their information 
concerns is so rudimentary that successfiAl'dl^seTliination may remain 

I 

unnoticed. ' • 

Encouraging in thi^ model is the recognition that the communication, 
process is not a one-way flow from information producer to user. Feed- 
back from the policy world to that of researchers would appear to be 
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frequent., if haphazard. The nubmer of possible intersed^ion points 
would seem to belie the notion that the two world's never interact. 
Of course, there is nothing in the model to suggest that potential 
interaction is valuable. It does, however, seem to -exist. 



PoTicy Igsue -Networks- ^ 

, The network model (Walker, 19^(; Kirst, 1980; Kirst, Pete»rson and 
. Encarnation, 1981) offers a rirovocative variation on the interactive 

maize which has important implications for research/ disseminat ion . 

Ik ' ' ' 

A diagram of the* network model would resemble that of the 
interactive one with one key exception. V7hile both recognize the 
complexity of the policy audience and the multiple interconnections 
among actors within and among policy communities, '^the network model 
suggests that identifiable patterns of information spread and exchange 

\ may exist for particular policy issues. 

J 

^ The networking concept stems from the recognition that informal 

information exchanges among cplleagues have long been characteristic 

in both academia (often referred to as the "commujnity of scholars" 

(Haviland, 1971)) and the public -policy world (the iron triangle o-f 

executive agencies', special interest groups and legislators is a 

popular descriptiofi of the elite groups that share information and 

power [Kirst, Peterson, Encarnation, 1981]). Heclo (1978), 

Walker (1980) and Broder (1980) have also recently described what 

seems to be a systematic relationship of information sharing among 

i 

specific policy communities or networks.' 

^ Within these policy communit^j^ are diverse individuals and 
organ^atiOTis who are included in^ the network by viftue of their 
expertise in a discrete policy area. As the policy arepa has grown 
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increasingly complex, policy-makers have had greater need for more, 

• .» < 
and more technical, ijjformation on any number of policy problem^s, 

r • • 

Issue specialists receive rewar,d and recognition filling that 

' • ' ' ' ■ • • ■■ 'A 

demand" with non-partisan, comprehens»ive informatipn. These indivi- J 
duals or organizations are purveyors of knowledge. Their function 
is to inform and be -infoihned about the 'nuances of their policy V 
speciality. Therefore, they are high consumers of research. They 



want to be able to' answer the 'why' of policy questions as well as 
the 'how', and, 'as such, form a relatively stable market for academi^/ 
research. The Education Commission' of the States, with experts in 
law, scliool finajcice, collective bargaining, and competency-based 
teaching and learning, for example, represents sucji a speciality 
organization able to respond to requests for non-partisan, detailed ^ 
information on particular policy issues. They do so both by generat- 
ifig their own ressearch and synthesizing that from the largfer research 

\ . ■ y ' 

arena. The National Advisory Commission for Education of the Dis- § 
advantaged exemplifies a more narrowly focused issue-oriented group. 
They *rould provide information soley on Title I provisions* and 
related concern's. 

Individuals also pla^the issue specialist role* These are people 
whose career success is dAermined not by political affiliation or 
electoral clout, but by mastery of knowledge about the politics, 
economj.cs>Jegalities, technology, and sociology of their^ issue 
speciality, """A They are rewarded for objectivity anB comprehensiveness, 

not loyality to the organization. They are often promoted in and 

r 

around the policy world among positions relevant to their policy 
concern, 'They may also Return to the private sector without the 
onerous tag of politician, ^ * ^ ^ . ^ 



Because they trade in information, both organizations and individual 

who are specialists operate within a broad network of policy experts 

int,erested in their specific, or related policy areas. Since policy 

problems overlap,^ so do network^ of specialists trading in relevant 

information. Consequently, issue networks link policy-makers both within 

a policy community and among communities of related concerns. They also 

link' variolis branches of government with private sector firms and 

» ft 
special interest constituencies!* These issue networks operate in other 

policy areas with particular ef f ectiveness> in medicine (Davidson, 1980). 

The concept of networking holds special currency,. for research 

dissem-inationp ^The key characteristic whi^h distinguishes it from 

Weiss' interact iv« model of research dissemination ^is the presence of 

what may be a systematic information flow. In this model of research 

dissemination, research flows to numerous/ policy groups. However 

the synthesizing that the specialists do to make* information compre- 
t 

hensible for busy , policy-makers may obscure the conscious recognition 
that research is, of use to 'policy-makers . , Rather than trf to anticipate^ 
the -specific information needs of individual policy-makers in a number 
of^ issife areas, disseminators could identify the key specialtry agencies 
and individuals wha^are in the' business of providing information for 
policy-makers. ThUa$,y instead of the hit and iniss formula- needed ?br 
the interactive model, networking suggests a specific strategy for 

^isseminationr t^t is, -identify gatekeeper specialist organizations 
and let them^funnel research to policy-makers. ^^^^ ^ strategy based 
on the assumption that policy-makers will use' information once they 

•'have access tS it. It also suggests a trade-off between credit^ given 
to research and actual effectiveness of research in 'contributing to 
social problem solving. *That is a^trade-off thaf not .all research 
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producers and disseminators will like. , 

C. Will Policy-makers Use Research If They Can Obtain It Easily? 

The popular notion of failing dissemination is that policy-makers 

will not use the best of information available (see discussion . in 

section A). However, empirical data belie the accuracy of this remark. 

Policy-makeirs, surveyed by a number of researchers do use social science 

ff 

in their work (Weiss, 1978). There ar^ also, some indicators- -^f 
c^racteristics of research fhat make it useful to policy-makers C 
(Mitchell, 1980). . ^ 

Before discussing the facts of use, it may be important to record 
Knott and Wildavsky*s reservation about the 'more is better' syndrome 
. of research dissemination (1980), We have no way of knowing whether 
or not sheer volume of research used is a measure of efficacy of 
research in social problem- solving. When"Weiss reports that 76 percent 
of the 155 people surveyed in meAtal health agencies, (1977) reported 
some type of use of research, we do not know whet4ieir~to cheer the 
efficency of social science or bemoan the loss of the 11%. who stated 
definitly that they never, touched the stuff* Similarly, Caplan found 
74% of his 204 respondents to be verifiable Research users and 9% 

abstainers (jCaplan, 1975)* Should future-thinking agencies aim for a 

_ * ,■} 

-f * * 

'normal' 75% use rate, or should we presume that the growing lack of 
satisfaction with general bureaucracies' is attributable, inj^art, to 
t;he shockingly high research rejection r^tes? 

These are questions which the literature leaves unanswered. What 

* _ A , % 

Studies do tell us is what research characteristics seem to make it 

' ■ 14 ^ 

useful for policy purposes. In the studies to date, reseairch used 

most often is of high technical quality, specific to a particular con- 

text and relevant to the current problems facing a policy-makei; . It is 
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^targeted^to a particular population ai^ offers speoific recoi^ndations 
f^ action.' Reliability and validity of information sources are impor- 
tant, tolicy-makers. seem to equate these qualities with the credibility, 
trustworthiness and objectivity of fes^arch. Possibly the most signifi- 
cant characteristics, ^at least those that surface mostf 'of ten, are timeli- 

, 15 , , . 

ness and ease of consumption. 

Predilection of the Indiv idual Policymaker : Policymakers' value orienta-^ 
— ~ ♦ " 

tions can play a significant role ,in determining information use. They 
trust the validity and reliability of research from some "sobial science 
disciplines more than others. Caplan (1975) reports a heirarchy with 
economics at the top followed by sociology , ^political science and so on. ^ 
^ Cognitive ability and analytical skills of the policy-m^ker (Weiss,, l^lb) , ^ 
may ease the consumption costs of research use and, thereby, encourage 
use '(See discussion of consumption costs. Chapter II). A des'ire to 
enhance status and credibility among peer| and constituents (Mitchell, 
' 1980) can lead policymakers to seek research. Policymakers who helped 
decide what information should be collected tended to use ^research more > 
(Rich, 1975). 

Environmental Characteristics of the Information User : Variables within 
"the work environment of the policymaker contribute to rese%ch use. 
Some of the most salient ^thman, 1980;) include: 

proximity - environments in which high informat-l^n users work along- 
side those who tend not to seek out research information are conductive -to 
increased research use by the latter group (corroborated by Walker 's state 
study of innovation). Organizations whicli structure regular meetings 
between research and non-research staff repi^sent a variation on proximity. 
The ties among issue^specialists do, too. 



s slack - organizations in which there are slack resources (time, 

money, . personnel, and so forth) are more able to seek out new information, 

i 

some of which, is social science research; when available, research will 
b6 used to conc^eptualize' problems ^ac^:^ the organization (Rich, 1978). 

* • incentives/rewards for research use - a workplace which rewards 
technical expertise, or 'know-how', is one in which research use tends 
tp occur; conversly, one which withdraws approval for lack of compre- 
hensive information, a portion of which would be research information, 
tends to be a high research user; again, in organizations with research' 
readily available, learning seems to occur about how to use it to 
conceptualize problems and alternative solutions (Rich, 1978). The 
professional rewards to issue specialists f ot-4isseminating knowledge 
are key to^tiie effective working of policy issue networks. 

, ' ^ regular ^communication - both formal and informal communication 
among sub-units in an organization or amoi>g. manbers of policy communi- 
ties are crucial -factors in the ^use of research. Regular communica- 
tion, ^here, may mean exchanges of staff within agencies, movement 
abdut the polity community by issue specialists, ot simply systematic 
written memos, newsletters and other reporting mechanisms (Rotlinan, 198^ 

In sum, in spite of the popular notion that the policy-world ia 
,nqt structured to use research, research is used there. Moreover, there 
are -some tentative indicatprs that research; translated iiito forms more 
similar to th^ information needs of policy-makers ^(i^vailable from ' 
sources close hand, will increase the probably of research^^ujse. 

4* "^Are there .specif ic dissemination strategies that will make research 
^ morfe useful? ^ 

One reading of the* literature might st^ggest that used car salesmen 

* a^d i;esearch ^Usseminators have a lot in common. Neither one is entirely 

certain that the products they are selling will work. The ^ternal 
m 
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trappings of the' goods of both, look appealing, yet the^internal 
.workings are at best uncertain. In fact, people who sell used 
cars have an edge over disseminators: a car that breaks down 
can be hauled away. The mechanical difficulties of social science 
information are iess easily repaired. Consequently, the sales job 
for research must be handled with great delicacy. Promises that, a 
scienCific solution will work for any given policy question are 
best not made. ^- 

Suggestions about how to disseminate" research seem to have 

f 

taken into account the delicacy of the operation. No mention is 

i * 

made of strategies that will promise of research more than it is 
capable of giving. Rather, they suggest w^ys of bringing research 
information into the consciou^sness of policy-makers who then may . 
use or reject the information as appropriate. 

Three overall approaches to disseminat^i^ff*«finxf ace: change^ 
the products of research Slo mesh with the information preferences 

'of pdl icy-makers; change the people involved in linking .research 
to policy-makers - that is, look f or 'non-re;&€arcliers to help bridge 
the commutiication gap; and, change expectations about how research 
will be used. These 'three strategies are discussed briefly below. 

Change Ptbducts : The preponderance of dissemination recommenqa- 
tions suggest that research translation is rfecessary (Weiss, 1978.; 
Lynn^ 1976;' Caplan, 1975). Disseminators should re-write research 
so thafit is free of jai^gon, short and foirmated so that main ideas 

* and- conclusions are highlighted, and placed in a context, so that 
it is not simply a broad -generalization about the social world, but 
a specific comment. on a salient policy issue. Ne;^sletters, specialized 
magazines, 'influential newspapers!, TV news magazines, computerized 




referral systems conferences, panels, and speeches are tn^des 
which might be .appropriate for this 'translated* research. 

Change People ; Information brokers have become 'a via.ble 
^ alternative to bringing researchers and policy-makers in direct 
contact. < Since in most studies^ in spite of research use, the. 
two-communities metaphor (researchers and poXicyHnaker s live in 
such differeijt worlds that communication among them is uAlikely - 
Dror, 1971; Caplan, 1975; Dunn, 1980) seems toehold true, the 
notion of an intermediary makes ^ sense (Sundquist; 1978). These 
would be individuals expert in boc6 policy and research who were 
» able to translate the relatively abstruse language of research 
• " into conversational English. They would also be able to explain 

how to apply general research findings to specific policy contexts. 

Brokers could ^be^ither individuals or organizations and ^ 
resemble the issue specialists discussed in B3. T^ey could absorb 
' many of the costs of information translation that the research 
institute must bear (see Bardach, Chapter II). Their incentive to 
do so .would be the recognition within their issue speciality that 
information brokerage could' confer^ (Walker , 1980; Heclo, 1978). 
In short, placement of key brokers housed either within a research 
institute or with close ties to research communities from the 
policy world iiiay be a viable, low-cost/high yield dissemination/ 
tactic to be considered. 

Change Expectations : Weiss i^ perhaps most eloqiient here in 
challenging the "conventional norms that dictate research must be 
proven* 'useful' arbitrary, instrumental way in ordeir to ^ ^ 

p, . considered valuable (1980). She identifies the myriad ways in which 
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social science may permeate the consciousness of policy-makers and 
may ef.fect the outcome of policy decisions without any direct reference 
to a particular research study - and, if Bardach's analysis holds, in 

environment which overtly feels frustrated with research (see 
Chapter II). Knott and Wildavsky .(1979) and 'Cohen and Lindblom (1980) 
among others join Weiss' in cautioning proponents of direct research 
use. The^ 'field is simply too new to proclaim an appropriate amount 
or time for ^-^search dissemination to occur. More is not necessarily 
better, these, scholars note, and,' we may very well already have more 
dissemination than we know to recognize. 

Conclusion ; For some s'cholars studying the relationship between social 
science research and public policy-making, the Hemingway char^acters of 
Jake Barnes and Lady Brett aptly characterize the research/policy mis- 
match. Jake Barnes was impotent; Lady Brett, a nymphomaniac. They 
were in Ipve^Ttemingway, 1929). This unlikely couple lived in a post- 
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rid of intense needs, unrealized expectations, 'frustrations and 
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fumbling accommodation. It is a world not unlike that of public policy 

in the United Stages in the 1980' s. And^ some observers would ag-ree 

that the* Jake-Lady Brett affair accurat;.ely depicts the ties between 

academia and politics: in this scenario. Lady Brett politicians lust 

for knowledge that will satisfy their need to produce popular, fea'sible, 

just social legislation; social scientist Jakes, though eager, are 

unable to supply that knowledge. In some scripts, Jake's eagerness 

would be questioned. # % 

This ill-matched couple in Hemingway's story f inall]^" does develop 
it ^ 

a workable relationship. The literature on the ties between research , 
and policy-making suggest that a similar accommodation is also possible 
there. The literature suggests that the hyperbole surrounding the use, 
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or misuse, or research- in policy-making is^s Extreme and unlikely as 
that of the Jake/Lady Brett affair. While a number of authors declare 
the relationship between policy and research to be very limited and 
unproductive, more studies suggest that that is not the case. Research 
is used in policy-making ia a number of important, albeit indirect' ways • 
There are also' strategies that^t^^^i^ch institutes can adopt to toake 
research more useful. Most notable, ^ey might identify entry points 
into existing policy networks, and focus outreach on those organizations 
and individuals most likely to disseminate the information within and 
^beyond their iinmedia£e\r^2rs^eairch communities. Translation efforts - 
making research more timely, readable and available - also help to 
increase research use* * • 

A number of questions still ;:emain regarding the research 
dissemination process. Translation efforts are 'recommended by a number 
of studies, yet specific information on exactly what kinds of tactics 
are appropriate for which ^audiences remain unclear. The studies of 

research use tend to focus on federal poJ.icy-makers. Little specific 

* ' ( ' 

information is available-to direct dissemination activities for state 

policy-makers, particularly those in- education. Moreover^ the models 

of dissemination, whether Weiss 's interactive scheme oi? the networking 

concept of Walker, Kirst and others, have not been tested. We do not 

have empirical evidence to si\ggest that anything more than chafice 
* 

operates to disseminate research into and around pplicy communities ♦ 

In an attempt to answer these questions, Bardach has pos;Lted a ' 
theory to help guide research on research dissemination; Nelson and 
Kirst have surveyed state education policy-makers to find out exactly 
what kinds of information that. policy group likes to use; and, Bellevita 
h^s asked information producing organizations to reveal their most 
effect iv^^'dis^semination strategies. The results of these studies are 
reported in the following chapters. ' 
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APPENDIX A: WHO ARE POLICY-MAKERS? 



% 



A catalogue of work roles potentially included in education policy 
communities ^llows. A glance at the numbers of individuals possibly 
involved gives some indication of the enormity of the job of targeting 
research to appropriate audiences. It also reveals the possibly size 
of a social research market. The following s,ix groupings incli^de both 
issue specialists and the policy experts who support their \*^rk7 Both 
would be targets for dissemination programs. Ufiknown is whether or 
not the same types of research would be .appropriate for both. .Indicator 
of differences between the work responsibilities of political leaders 
and those issue specialists (discussed in the following' section) suggest 
that different strategies would necessary. C « . 

Legislative Actors f Elected officials and their personal staffs; 
committee and sub-committee staff and consultants; research and infor- 
mation bureau personnel such as thiJse in tlie Congressional Research 
Service, CBO or a Senate Research Committee at the state levels 

Executive Actors : Top level, bureaucrats and their staff parti- - 

cularly in the Departments of Education, Labor, Health apd Human Service 

Agriculture State; and Interiors whose programs include^ducatlon and 

training components. Specific positions include Secretaries, J^ssistant 

and Deputy Assistant Secretaries^ Directors or Policy Planning and 

o 

Evaluation Offices or Bureaus, and Directors of Program Offices, and 
any number of assistants and consultants for the$e offices at national, 
regional, state and local levels. Advisory Councils associated with 
specific programs must also be included. ^ 



Executive Of £ice' Staff IncLuding Domestic Advisor? and their 
program and research staff, issue consultants. Comparable staff ^ 
and advisory committees are found in the offices of governors, as 
well. 

Special Interest Groups : (including professional associations, 
unions and citizen's interest and the advocacy groups ranging from 
tax ll^tations assocl.at ions, to text book committees and parents- 
school organizations, i.g. Coalition for Fair School Finance or the 
Citizens Committee of Ohio, as well as taxpayers). Target positions 
include: Presidents, Executive Directors, Governmental Liasons, 
Directors of Research^ Dissemination and Publications, Special Committee 
and Sub-committee members and committee staff. Program TJ^ectors, Issue 
Specialists and Legal Advisors, Advisory Panels, Consultants (all 
replicated at the nattJfOnal, regional state and often, local ^levels) . 

Technical Assistance Organizations : (including privately funded 
committees commissions, foundations, contract research and consulting 
firms, university-based development and dissemination programs, and 
publically funded commissions such as the Education Commission of the 
States or the Western" Center for Law and Poverty) titles of policy )^ 
actors in these organizations would generally replicate those of the 
special interest group-s'. • Include , in this audience grouping are the 
intermediary organizations or subunits of the federal and state 
govemmen.ts set up to., assist regions, states or localities in policy 
and program implementation or evaluation (Heclo, 1978) . . 

Academicians ; experts from academia who, through their publications 

«•> 

teaching consult ipg work and expert testimony, help to formulate and 

* 

clarify issues relevant; to educational policy. ' ^ 
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Journalists ; Rep*ofters for newspapers, popular prpfesslonal 
journals, radio and magazines, television, who, through coverage 
of educatfon related features play an Increasing important role in 
raising issues to the public agenda. 
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FOOTNOTES 
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1. For compendia for empirical studies see Weiss, 1977; Frankel, 
1976; Abt, Inc. 1976; also Mitchell, 198a; Florio, 1979; 
Donnison, 1972^ 'Gaplan, 1975; Alkin, Daillak et. al. and 

White, 1980; Bozeman, 1979; Hood and Blackwell, 1978; Cohen, 1970; 
Hood and Blackwell, 1978. 

] . • ■ 

2. See discussion^ in Walker, 1969; Gray, 1973; Hood and Blackwell, 
1976; Lehne and Rosenthal, 1980; Rosenthal 'and Fuhrman, 1980/ 

.3. See Schorr,"?'l97l;' Levin, 1971; Dror, 1971; Ya;nnolinsky , 1971; 
Rose, 1977. 

^. See'studies as listed in footnote 1. " * * * 

5. In virtually all empirical studies, subjects report that research 
gets used in some way. Indirect, rather than "direct uses predominate. 

6. See Jencks, 1972; Clark, 1966; Averch, 1972; Coleman, 1966. 

7. NIE memos on dissemination to t-he Institute for Research on Educational 
Finance and Governance. 1979-80. 



8. * See footnote 6 . 



/ 



9. Michael W. Kirst. "Proposition 9 and its Impact on California 
Schools" presented to the California Coalition for Fair School 
Financ^e: 1980. , " 

10. Empirical studies focused on federal level policy-makers (Rich, 1977) 
or grouped federal, state and local respondents (such as Weiss and 
Bucuvalis, 1977). 

11. See footnote 9. 

12. **Tiiae in relation to the adoption of innovation can mean the 
shifts from awareness, of information to use and belief in it,- 
or it can refer to the relative time one individual or firm 
adopts a new idea as compared to other individuals or firiDS. 
Time can also mean the rate of adoption of ideas by a user. 
(Rogers and Kim, 1979) 

a. 

11. For a complete description of the role of issues specialists 
see Heclo, 1978. 



14. See footnoul 1. . J - 

o 

15^ At few of the characteristics found impor^^fe in some studies 
,were found insignificant in others. F*ot' example, several 
studies found quality and timeliness important use determinants, 
while Patton, et. al. found minimal effects for either characteristic. 
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II. THE DISSEMINATION OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY RESEARCH FOR POLICY-HSKtRS 

By Eugene Bardach 

I take as my starting pointy tfie fact that much educational policy 
research actually does reach a great many educational policy makers in 

1 

some form, and it reaches them in time for them to do something useful 
with it (Knott and Wildavsky, 1979) . The question I attempt to 
answer in ^his paper is, How does this process work? I also try to 
suggest, at various points in the analysis, what makes the process 
work relatively well. Implicitly, therefore, it contains recommendations 
as to how to improve it. . » 

My model of how the dissemination process works begins with an ■ 
assumption of individual ration^^ty- research, 'or its derivatives 
like "policy arguments," researches tkrs^er sons for whom the utility 
of having it exceeds the disutility of obtai>i;ig it . My next step i§ 
to model the situations in which potential "consumers" find themselves 
that affect these utilitarian calculations. At this point 1. stress the 
overwhelming importance of the organizational and .political context of 
policy-makers. My next step is to model the cooperative relationship 
that grows lip between consumers and producers when producers try to 
reduce the Qosts to consumers of obtaining information. On this point 
I stress the significance of a variety of "storage-^d-retrieval" systems 
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I then (Jiscuss the question of who compensates whom for the costs that 
are in fact incurred, and suggest certain problems in thinking about 
the overall allocation of costs to different parties. Finally, I turn 
to the way in which bureaucratic and professional influences might 
interfere with the optimal dissemination and u%e of research, but ^pec^late 
that in fact they are not too Important. ^ 

The Overwhelming Importance of Context 

• When Watson and Crick finally figured out how DNA molecules were 
^ constructed, it took no more than a few weeks for most of the leading , 
scientists in the field to learn of their discovery. Word-of -mouth and 
speedy publication in a prestigious and widely disseminated scientific • 
journal did the job. While it is unlikely that many -social scientists^-, 
especially in the education field, -fancy that they have come up with 
anything like the double helix, the rapid dissemination of information 
' seemingly characteristic of the natural sciences stands, in the eyes 
* of many observers, as the implicit model of ^ow things ought* to be in 
social and policy research as well (Garvey, Lin, and Nelson, 1970; 
Haveloak, 1971). The natural sciences model of rapid dissemination 

assumes that: • * . 

~ there is reliable and illuminating "knowledge** to be transmitted; 

— there is a real "demand," on the part of other members of ^ the 

scientific community at least, for this knowledge; 

— communication is and ought to occur in self-contained and 

essentially one-way presentations, JLike newsletters, journal 
' articles, or formally presented papers. 

53 
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This model is inappropriate, however, to the social sciences in 
general and to educational research inpar^icular . It is also inapprop- 
riate for. the professionals who are the^"craf tsmen** analogues to natural 
scientists or social scientists, that is,^ engineers ^in the ckse of the 
former and social program managers 'in the case of the latter. Table 1 
displays the two dimensions of difference.^ Across the columns we see 
'that the "penetration" of the social sciences ^is shallower than that of 
the natural sciences; down the rows we see that the relevant knowledge 
of the practicing "craftsman" is much more context-dependent than it 
is fftr the more "basic" researcher. Both sets of differences imqjry 
that the rapid dissemination model borrowed ^from the natural sciences 
must be used with extreme care in searching '.f or ways to improve the 
dissemiftation process in educational policy research. 

(Insert Table 1 here) 
^ By "shallow penetration" I mean that the social sciences manage 



onlyxwith difficulty to get much below the surface' of the phenomena 
they study. For the^most part, good theor^?*^ in the social sciences^ 
merely (I) looks like an Elaborate and insightful rendering of "common 
sense," and good empirical generalizations look like confirmations of 
conventional beliefs about the way things are. Many practitioners^ in 
the world of policy-making ^and program-management correctly believe 
that the (useable) knowledge gap between themselves and social sclent if it 
researchers is not particularly large and that it does not necessarily 
al«fays favor the social scientists anyway. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the "demand" for the latest social scientific "knowledge" 
on the part of educationists is no.t particularly brisk. 
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rolSably even more important is the matter o^ «ontext-d6pendency . 



Poiicymalfing is a "craft," and like all crafts it depends simultaneously 
on the knowledge of general p¥inciples and on the feeling for parti-^^ « 

* \ 

cular materials and circumstances, tSat is,, the "context." To ^over- 
simplify somewhat, in the case of education poUcy-makers confronting 
an education finance problem, to^take a concrete ^example, general 
principles can^.be reli^ upon to analyze t% relationship .between 
revenues an5o?«^tc^ conj^ations of tax rates, tax base^, and grant- 
in-aid formulas; but C(Jmtextual knowledge is necessary to estimate which 
r are the two or three combinations that make economic sense, are 
politically feasible in the present political environment, and a^e 
administratively workable "given the present relations between various 
levels of government and given the^ personnel' and equipment in place.^ 
- I do not, of course, mean by this example to limit the idea of 
contextual knowledge to the few variables indicated here. -The list 
is much longer. At any rate, the importance of the conteictual com- 



ponent of the policy-making craft generally^ far exceeds 



itiat 



of the 



general principles component"-- at least in the day-to-day experience 
o'f policy practitioners. No doubt there are particular moments and 
particular decisions, often of greqt significance, when contextual 
variables recede and .general princip;Les do, or perhaps should, take 
'over. '-But these occasions, representing maior redirections of policy 
programming, are "few and far between. And even they require a pretty 
' fair sensitivity -to contextual issues if intelligent policies are to 
be fasl^oned. " - , 
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Impressive evidence of the importance of contextual variables to 
tlje "craftsman" of the'^physical sciences cGmes from studies of engineers 
by T.J, Allen and his associates at MIT over a period of years (Allen, 
1977), JF^ey found that very few worHing enginners read Che journals 
of tl;ie professional engjjieering* societies, which were so heavily matV ^ 

^^ga <rt r ica^ as to be ""utterly Imcomprehensible to the average engineer," 
Nor did they use the company library frequently — and those who did 
use it did so because it was physical^ly proximate to their own work spaces. 

. On the contrary, the staff of life that supported the average^ working 
engineer in his search for Relevant task information was consultation 
with other engineers within, his company. Communications tended to be 
informal and to center largely on personnel who wete "proximate" in 
some organizational as well as physical sense, like first-line super- 
visors and peers in 'the same laboratory. .The principal vehicle for • 
transmitting information in written form was the 'Unpublished report," 
which usually originated within the organ^za^tlon where the engineer 
was employed,' The common communication channels were the normal documents 
routing procedures of 'the organization and 'the informal network of ^ ^ 
consultative contacts, e.g., '"when the recipient inadvertently saw it 
in a colleague's possession . . .In this way, a single report verylikelV 
reaches a fairly^ large audience in a very phort .period of time." In 
short, the information environment of the workirt^ engineer is dominated 
by the particular organization in which he*\participates, ^ 

Why this should be so is open to consl^^able interpretation. 
I doubt it is becausfe engineers are disposed by petsonallty to i>arrow ' 
their horizon^ or stick close to their workbenches/ .Perhaps it has 



more to do with the ^proprietary nature o'f much of their work: there 
are many legal and normative barriers to .transmitting information to 

» * • '' 

"outsiSers," and engineer s • who work on simUar problems but for dif- 



ferent" companies . do not circulate their own ideas and data freely to 

one another. I Would speculate thaf it also Aas a lot to do with 

the kinds of problems- engineers, work on in .large organizations (von 

Hippel, 1976). They work on problems that their ^p&rticular organization 

£s likely both to be able to solve and to profit from solving. These ; 

parameters are ■"contextual, " in the sense.' in which J used the word._ ' 

/ ■ ' 

above. . . 

The behavior of working enginerers contrasts sharply with that of 
research%cientists, who are much freer of contextual parameters. 
According to a study bjr Rosenbloom and Wolek (IsVo) of 19^ scientists 
and engineers in 13 establ ishments 'of four large corporat io^Wad 1200 
m^bers of the. .prof essional society .of electrical and electronics ■ 
engin.eers, -scientists were much mo<«e likely than engineers ^ read. 
journals and .to go Outside oFtheir organizations'f or information.. The 
d*fferenc-es'were very large and emerged in every subsajnple; asalyzed : 

Within the education ffeld, it appears that the diffusion of class- 
room-lev^ and school-level innovations fSUows the craft pat tern " rather 
than the scientific patterns, as*we >indeed ought to expect. The^ 
well-known RAND Cprporaticm study by Berman and McLaughlin (1977) ^ 
"emphas?zed aboye all he "adaptation" of^the cjjncept or technique or 
idea being "diffused" to local needs by local teachers. In miny cases 
local people even '"reinventU" the concept in order to deepen their 
sense of "ownership." The history of attempts by USOE and subsequently 
NIE to diffuse new "R .and D" has been characterized by a drift away 
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from"the natural sciences uodel to a more "naturalistic" model, one 
in'wt}.ich the context of user needs and perception is given more^ 
analj^ical weight' in the design of the diffusion program and therefore 
more^f a role •in its operation. The National Diffusion Network , 
for example, represented a sort of grass roots effort to reclaim 
"innovation" as somethdiig towards which local interests were not only 
sympathetic'^but wer^ talented at promoting, the NDN has been charac- 
terized as an alternative to "the Engineering approach" of the 
education Labs and Centers,* in which approach the oreativB impulse^ * 
supposedly e^antes from a central source and, if successful, moves 
out to Dhe^er^l^t^ (Pane^, 1977). (The "engineering approach" is 
somewh^ of a misnomer here because engineers, as we have seen, do not 
' in fact approach their work in the sort of deductive way that this 
simple-minded diffusion model seems to postulate.) 

The SRI evaluation study of the NDN* found that interpersonal 
c9mmunication -was cBitical in getting the success of the program- 
"(Stanford Research Institute, 1977). Although th^ SRI analysts do not 
say so directly, it appears from their account that the NDb" operatives, 
particularly the sorcalled "linkers" who specialized^ in brining together 
the developers of innovations and the ultimate users, expended ^enormous 
energy on "contex^tualizing" the innovations, that is, helping potential 
userfe to understand how an idea developed elsewhere could be made to 
work effectively in thelfTown setting. 

A final point about the contextualizin^} of information pertains 
to the special character of information relevant to poliGy-^raakers. 
The craft element of policy-making is even more pronounced than it is 
in classroom teaching. A policy problem shows up with many diverse 
face^ts, and, a realistic approach to it must be similarly multi-faceted. 



The design o,f such an apprdach entails specific attention to .each of 

the component elements so that they form a coherent whole; and this 

design problem is complicat^d^by the fact that **eccentric" or "odd" 

solutions to any specific element of the problem can spill over into 

solutions to the other elements. For example, a district-wide plan 

to target custodial services to the- schools most plagued by vandalism 

might run afoul of any one of (at least) the following problems: (1) 

increased vandalism in at least some of the schools in which services 

were decreased, (2) labor contracts restricting the reassignment of 

custodial personnel, (3) a particularly strong and vocal principal 

mobilizing a parents' group to oppose the change, (4) a corollary 

misallocation of custodial services away from sites where basic 

maintenance was high prior^y (but vandalism was less important). The 

effect of ^problems like 'these on 'policy-formulation might be to force 

a seemingly ad hoc arrangement that would take care of some serious 

If 

vandalism problems but not others, an arrangement for which most admin- 
istrators would be unable to offer a simple and alear-cut policy rational 

■ By implicaticfn, no social $ciejatif ically grounded joui^hal article <* 
that had recommen]ded a cons^sten.t policy of resource allocation based 
on rational principled coulci have furnished more than, a back-drop 
against which deci^^-makers oould illuminate the departures from ^ 
sound principles that they were forced to make. 

The value of social scientific "knowledge" as a backdrop to what 
a craft-connected ^'appreciation" .of context ultimately requires shfeuld 
^ aot be underestimated. It is gradually beco>ning understood that 
social scientific "knowledge" does not usually penetrate the mind of 
another social scientist in the same direct way as new knowledge about 
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the structure of JNA mjLght enter the mind of a natural scientist, and 
that movement of such knowledgje through the community of policy 
practitioners is. even more indirect, Carol Weiss has written persua- 
sively about ''knowledge creep'* and thg "enlightenment" value of social 
scientific research in this connection (1979; 1980). No doubt there 
are many ways for such "enlightenment" to occur, but I would speculate 
that an extremely important way involves the tension between the 
principles that govern a concrete decision and the principles which 
have therir source in "knowledge" as wfll as in personality and 
experience that the decision-maker thinks are valid in general, ^ 
•Enlightenment is not necessarily a one-way street, therefore, for tha 
tension moves one's understanding in two directions: "knowledge" is 
a useful backdrop for illuminating the good and the bad facets of 
the concrete situation, but concerete'-^ityat ions are useful, for 
clarifying the contours and shadows on the backdrop of "knowledge ,"^ 
As a Gestalt psychologist might put it, there is no figure without 
ground and no ground without figure. 

Just as policy -making is dependent on political and organizational 
context,' so is policy learning , whether of the "enlightenment" or of 
any ot'her type. The relevant context is what Bayesian decision analysts 
call the "prior distribution" of expectations about what actions are 
likely to have what effects and of attitudes about what outcomes are 
more (or less) desirabl'e. normally we would imagine that the alter- 
at ions in this mental set produced by a spec if ic ' piece of information 
would be relatively minor, given the remarkable stability of most 
people's mental sets ancT th6 exceptional stability of such mental sets 
^■^irt- policy-level individuals whose occupation virtually requires high 
f attitudinal and cognitive stability. At any rate, once one understands 

'("••) 61 ' ^ 



that new "knowledge" serves mainly to shift a policy-maker's disposition 
or "bia:s" in a certain way, one enriches one's idea of the relevant 
context irr which decisions are "made": the context includes the 
decision-maker '-tf own "prior" attitudes and beliefs. How new "knowledge" 
is received and extrapolated into policy depends, therefore, to an 
important ext-ent on how well (or badly) old knowledge has been perform- 
ing the same functions. 

Having said all this, it perhaps ought to be emphasized that the 
usual error made by social scientists is to overstate the potential 
importance of 'knowledge!' whether creeping or 'otherwise. Not even the' 
deepest and truest knowledge can be of value if there is no freedom to 
use it. But typically the policymaker is more of, a "shaper^ than a 
"decider." Actions are taken that shape and'. reshape an ongoing flow 
of events, but only inf requently^are they ^efficiently large and 
fundamental so that we may a-propr lately think of them as "decisions." 
To put the matter a little differently, the policy-maker typically 
attempts to modify conditions that are for the most part outside of 
his or her control; for the policy-maker the imperatives represented 
by these conditions are the basic "decision" within which his or 
her own. actions take place and therefore their critically important 

context'. But social scientific research that is potentially ^relevant 

-I ' 

to policy typically addresses questions that call for basic decisions 
rather than'for merely incremental changes. To be of use in most 
policy-making*, therefore, such research needs to be extrapolated or ^ 
interpolated. (It is often said' that the process of moving fcom the 
conclusions of basic 'research to^ policy is one of drawing out "implication 
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But the word "implication" is inappropriate to the extent that it 

suggests that all the pertinent empirical information is embedded in 

the original research and that the relationship to policy applications 

is merely one of logical deduction. Actually, however, new, .contextual, 

information is alVays required in combination with social scientific 

information or "knowledge" in order to arrive at a reasonable policy 

conclusion. Hence I prefer to speak of extrapolating and interpolating, 

as opposed to "implying.") An illuminating account of self-confessed 

naivete on this point* is that by Howard R. Davis and Susan E. Salasim 

(1978) concerning their rebuff at the hands of a county commissioner 

of welfare whom they had urged to adopt a policy of preparing aftercare, 

plans for state hospital patients being released to community care. 
V 

The advocates were fully equipped with studies purporting to show 
that aftercare planning could substantially reduce rehospitalization 
rates. The commissioner, Jiowever, was not impressed. Perhaps the 
rates could be reduced, he allowed, but there were also eighf good 
reasons, ranging from personnel constraints to inter-organizational 
diplomatic relations, why the policy could not be adopted. Having 
acknowledged their own naivete about these difficulties of policy 
design and implementj^n a^^thej emerge in real political and organ- 
izational. settings, Davis and Salasim caution other social researchers 

9 

not to make the same error. 

' If the value of knowledge depends in large part on the freedom to 
use it, it is also true that the boundaries of the realm of freedom 
depend in some measure on the power of knowledge to push them outward 
Knowledge iSl a political context IT rarely treated with deference to 
its intrinsic worth but is often treated, with the respect due to an 
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instrument of power and Sifluence. In a political context knowledge 
is nothing more nor less than an argument . And arguments can be used 
to oVen the way to policy change. The commissioner of welfare may no't 
have been impressed by the Davis-Salasim arguments the first time 
around, but - eventually he might have been moved to pay some homage to them. 
And when that woixld occur, no. doubt he would use the same arguments 
that had moved him to try to move others in his direction. ^ . 

In this section, I have argued that social scientific research is 
transformed into relevant information for the purposes of policy- 
making only through a rather indirect and complicated process: (1) 
as "knowledge", it does not . illuminate any particular problems unless 
it is supplemented by knowledge of the particular context -in which the 
problem exists; (2) as a source of practical guidance, it is probably 
more useful as a backdrop that helps to* illuminate the pany ways in ; 
wnich a particular problem is a constellation of exceptions to certain 
general principles as well as being exemplary of others; (3) as a 
source of inspiration toaWiven policy-maker, it usally acts by 
means of slow and incremental modifications in underlying sets of 
attitudes and beliefs; (4)/as an influence on policy-making it must ' 



compete with influences born of interest and bureaucratic or political 
momentum.. All this implies that any given bit of "pu^e" social 
scientific knowledge, so to speak, will: 

— probably be or no value to most policy-makers, 
~ pro'b^bly be of some vaJae to ^a. few policy-makers. 

probably acquire its valuT'only through the process pf context- 

ualization ^.n specif ic, organiational settings and political 



debates. 

- r 
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— probably come to be perceived, during the process of context- 

r * J, 

ualization, no-t as "social science" but as a policy 
argument , and will be disseminated as such. 

— be disseminated intermittently , cont ingenFl)n"THe Eev^lo'^pmetit - . - 

of situations in which political actors experience a need 
either to use the argument or to defend themselves against it. 
The. intermittency of the demand for various social scientifically ^ 
grounded argument s^^it her on tie part of specific individuals or of 
policy-making commtinities more broadly, suggests the need for some 
sort of storage-and-retrieval capability that links knowledge producers 
and knowledge users both across a variety of issue areas (and sub-areats) 
and across .time. ^We now turn to examining how such a capability should 
look ideally and to how it has evolved in fact. 

Storage and Retrieval 

For "many purposes it is useful to ^think of "arguments" as information 
and to think of "information" as an economic good for whicli there is 
a supply and demand (Hirschleif er, 'l973; Spence 1974)., Having said . 
this, it is necessary to emphasize one (of several) oddities about 
information tonstrued as such a, good: .consuming it entails a cost, 
mainly in time. This leads to a dilemma: in advance of consuming 
information one cannot know how valuable it^will prove to be, but uncer- 
tainty about its value may lead a consumer who potentially would benefit 
to eschew in the first place the certain costs of consuming it. Given 
this condition, we would expect the consumption of information to be 
non-optimal, with people consuming either too much or too little. 
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" This pervasive condition is aggravated in the case of policy- 
relevant arguments by the degree to which its_,value is so overwhelmingly 
context-dependent. We have seen how necessarily "weak" is-the relevance 
of policy research in general to concrete policies in particular, 
which weakness makes the value of the "average" p^ce of information 
quite low relative to the cost of consumption. It. is hardly sxirprising, 
therefore, that most policy practitioners turn up their noses at 
"academic" social scientific research. To be sure, there are other . - 
problem's with such research; but even if these were all eliminaVed, the 
normal benefit-cost calculation would be unfavorable from the pra^l 
t loner's point of view. ' ' V ' 

Indeed, what is" surprising is that there is as much market for 
policy research among practitioners as there appears to be* I believe 
this can be explained in two ways. First, a sizeable minority of 
policy-makers are concerned not about the **argument value" of "average" 
information, which they would acknowledge is low, bu£ about the 
unusually high value of certain occasional pieces. If once a month 
or three' times a year", let us say, a piece of new information turns up 
that exerts a significant influence on the policy-maker's prior set of 
attitudes and beliefs ^- either to reinforce or to alter certain of 

its elements — this may justify whatever costs , are entailed in 

V 

monitoring the larger, and routinely more disappointing, flow of infor- 
mation. Secondly, the costs of consuming information can vary a great 
deal among different institutional positions, so that some people may i 
be able to reduce these costs to the point that they become quite 
affordable./ 
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. Now, an interesting feature of these cost-reducing mechanisms is 
that they are to a large degree encouraged and facilitated fey t^e 
suppliers of information (quite independently of what they cio to reduce 
the costs of producing the information in the first place)% This 
occurs because it^is in the interest of suppliers to have their product 
consumed and they recognize that without the implicit subsidy "they might 
furnish to potential "customer" there will be no effective demand for 
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their wares at all. It^ is certainly pertinent in this regard that 
most of the concern with improving the dissemination of publicly funded 
research in- edxjication as^weli.^as other fields arises from the agencies 
on' the supply side rather than on the demand side (Doctors, 1969, Kotler, 
1975; Freeman and Katz, 1978). 

Analogously to potential information consumers who cannot be sure 
that i^fcs worth their while to absorb any given piece of information, 
information producers cannot be certain to which potential consumers 
they should target their communications or otherwise manage to assist. 
There are two principal reasons for this. One is that information 
producers cannot easily^ f igure out what would be relevant to a policy- 
maker who is bound, as we have sai^ to interpret any and all information 
in a particular context which even ne himself cannot be entirely < 
(jonscious of. (See, for instance. Capital Systems Group, 1975, 
Sections II. 3. and II. 3. 2). Of course, it is entirely possible that 
in many cases the producer can know about the aggregate*of particular- 
istic context and can appraise the Information needs of people who 
function in these contexts better thai> they can themselves — much as 
an industrial safety consultant can know more about the characteristic 
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safety problems of .certain kirrds of manufacturing processes than do ^ 
the workers and managers who have dealt ^ particular installation 

for many years. (In fact, it is precisely this sort of practical • 
knowledge that makes dissemination strategies executed by producers 
plausible in any degree whatsoever.) Yet t^iefe are important limits 
on^the kind of practical knowledge that permits this, mainly ?he 
<fact that\ont^x£s are always changing. The problem of equalizing 
per capita pfipil expenditures acrosjs districts, for instance, changes 
as the main source revenues for school districts shifts more and, more 
to the state treasury and as shrinking enrollments make the dynamic 
aspects of the equity issue politically more salient. To take another 
Example, teacher union influence waxes and wanes depending on many 
circumstances, as does pressure, say, from community groups or 'from 
ideological groups (e.g., special creationists). 

Secondly, there is always the problem of turnover in personnel to 
undermine^the most sophisticated strategy of disseminating information 
to temporarily "key" decision-makers: it does not^ take long for a sub- 
stantial proportion of one's audience to have moved on to shaping 
'different events and decisions and for newcomers to have replaced them, 
newcomers who will not harve benefited from^^the education so generously 
furnished by the suppliers. 

One solution to the reciprocal ignorance that prevents needy " 
but skeptical potential consumers' and" willing but floundering would- 
be suppliers of information from finding each other is a clearinghouse 
or related type of central storage arrangement that facilitates aijcess 
to information on the part of potential consumers. Central storage of 
this kind makes it easier for consumers to retrieve information, even 
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'lough* it does not eliminate the search and retrieval costs. * ~ 

iltogethelT and'^p^f orce it also makes it easier for suppliers to 

supply it: Many and quitevaried institutions and practices can 

perform (or try to perform) the central-stoirage-and-easy-retrival 

function, for instance : 

" - •* * • - # 

— the. ERIC, data base, computer accessing of contents, decentralized 

i ^ microfiche collections, and microfiche reading machines. 

— the "linkers" in the NDN who sdbre in -their minds a catalogue 

of potentially workable' educational innovations and -who, 

through 'their "outreach" efforts, 'make it easy for potential 
- — ^ ^ ''I • 

adopters to ^ain access to this catalogue. ' • ^ 

^ — the ROx network, and the R;and 'D labs and centers^ that make it 
up,, which in the aggregate constitute a somewhat^ decentralized 
(and therefore imperfect) clearinghouse of ^ information aboUt^^ 
a great many educational products, 
--staff specialists employed "bf LEA*s and S^'s who store in their 
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minds the practical knowledge that comes fron. an acqua injiance- 
ship (usually somewhat indirect) not only with current ^ 
academic *pol icy research but also w'ith a grapevine which is 
constantly transmitting "lore'' about ^merging problems and 
splutiol^ (Rich, 1977; Caplan, 1976). An important feature 
o£ such staff ^oLes is that they often reward people who 
perform them for "being in the know" and engaging actiyely 
•in the brokerage of information and arg^ment /Bardach, 1973), 
— newsletters and ot^r fprms of instutional public rel-at|i|ris that 
in effect make .it easier for potential information consumers 
to find out what further "knowledge" is available' from what 
sources. 

* *' ^ * ' 

■ -Co ^ 

* ' . 

Ik 



— the offices and specialized contact ft^rsons at NIE that can hel 
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^ potent'>^l information consumers gain access to any of the 
^^--x^-^tc^jge-^nd-retrieval systems named^ above, ^ ' 

^'^-•narrpwly^ssue-oriented and partisan lobby 'organizations and 
advocacy groups, e.g. parents of Spanish-speaking children, 
4*.^ teachers* unions, or civil liberties organizations. ^ 

This last category deserves special emphasis,* for it^ is of ten, oy'fer- 
looked by perSone doncern^ with improving the d'issemination of social* 
scientific research. It is genei/ally accepted that certaiA individuals 
play a "gatekeeper" rp^e within organizations, both filtering and ' 
facilitat^n contacts with the organizational environment. Among the 
engineers studied by Allen (iT??, pp. 122-123), for instance, a 
small mii\ority were at the'^'c^ter of the information networks within 
their labs and these were als'clt^he persons who tended to have the most 
cpntact with engineers outside their^labs. In the world of policy- 
makfiig, however, there ar^ gatecrashers as well as/'gatekeepers". ' They 
advocates who "want in" and who sometimes bring-'with them a lot of 
research-derived baggage. ^ ^ ^ , ^ ^. . 

To many people, there is a*natural Tncompatibility between 
research and advocacy. Frequently, however, resealrch findings and . 

m * * ^ 

% 

interpretations are the very s^uff of which advocacy is made. A^ivocates 
•employ rhetof ic; rhettric employs arguments; and arguments employ 
research results. Of course, when dissemination occur* through partisan 
sources,- there^is always a danger that information will be distorted 
in some way, Usually,' however, distortion amounts to omitting or 
underrating counter -arguments afnd alternative inter pr eta tiong^rather 
than oytj^iglit fabrieaWLons or other sins of commission. While 
troubling, these distortions can be somewhat offset, at least, by 
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.partisan information from political and bureaucratic oppgnents of v 
the first partisans* At. an/ rate, . thfe role o? ''gatercrashing". partisan organizations 
and individuals as easijy accessible storehouses of policy-relevant 

^ " ' . ■' ' . . 

information in speeding the dissemination process s-hould not be 
overlooked, , their Imperfections notwithstanding. 



^Who Should Bear the^Cost of Disseminating Information ? 

P ~ Z ^ ^ ~ 

1 began *by- arguing thaftHat 'the particularity and variaMlity of 

A ■ 

policymaking contextis made'the val-ue of a good deal of pplicy-relevant 
research iov/er. than it might seem to those who do the research or fund 
it. I next argued' that the costs of consuming this type of research 

, were higher than'wks often assumed, but that these costs co\il<f be 
reduced by actions taken by organizations and individuals on the 
supply side, who make themselves into accessible storage systems^ 

/•so to spe^k. They thereby redyce thi costs to potenti-aj information 

, coiv^jimers , but they a^sq pick up costs for .themselves. These Gosts 
^re quite various and are not limited to financial outlays alone. 
Since the principal opportunities for improving dissemination lie in 

• reducing the costs 'burden and rationalizing its distribution , .rather 

A ^ 

than in incre'asing the value of the information being disseminated 
(this v^lue being largely determined in short- and intermediate-run 
by the tal^t and training of researchers!) , it is Important that we# 
f understand what these costs are, what incentives are available to offset 
thise costs in whole or in part, and why itris^diff icult to organize, 
a rational distribution of the C9^ts a,nd' incentives. 
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Financial outlays go-for publication of .materials, mailing, 
computer and other- hardware, telephone calls, travel to conferences 
or workshops or demonstrations, and the like. V^These sorts of expenses ' 
are often reimbursed by outside funding .-organizations . There 
are also time cosi^ to professional researchers who, for one, or another 

^ 

reason, feel obliged to attend conferences, workshops-, etc.; in arder 

^to spread the word about th^lr research resd^ts auS the possible 

policy implications. Since^ these professional's often work on a 

salaried basis for some organization like a research institute or 

unitersity, financial compensation for this sort of work is uncommon. 

pOf course, the professional person receives rewards from 'advancing- ^ 

/his or her professional reputation through attendance at such events 

and from the possibility of promoting favorite ideas, theories, and policy 

prescriptions.' If,' however, the settings in which dissemination is 

»> ^ 
supposed to occur are personally unrewarding, or do not satisfy the . ^ 

professional's aspirations to a'iiVance - either reputation or policy, 

spending time on these mattery^ demora^^;J:ng. Finally, we may, note 

; the inter-organiz;a^^>enal ^nd inter-personal friction that often occur 

^ when organizations in "t^e dissemination bu-sihess try to coordinate their 

activities so as 'to take advantage of n^^ural economies of larger scale 

^ operation (Capital System Group, 1975). Participants must decide on 

how to* allocate the costs', which clientele groups to focus on, and 

how much policymaking autonomy must be sacrificed by each. Often^ the 

very ptospect of th^se problems is enough" to discourage even the attempt 

it Coordination.* Hence one finds sab-optimally small and/or uncoordinated 

)llyege library Collections, mental health information--and-ref erall 
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services, professional societies and related journals, and bureau- 
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cratically generated data bases desired for management purposes ^ 
These problems afflict technical and policy-related research in the 
education field too, of course (Sherwood, 1980; Rosnenau, 1980; 
Moore,. 1979). 

For a variety of reasons, the financing of expli 

activities on the part of knowledge producing organizations often 

*co'mes from a specializ^ed governmental source outside the organization 
itself. Of terT^his' is the same source that funded the production of the 
knowledge in .th^ first place, as the same rationale that supports the 
original- funding* program carries over into the dissemination function* . 

, T-he funding organioza tion would like ^the recipient to perfjpjTfe well 
the dissemination tasks that it is charged with undertakini, of course, 
but it is usually guite difficult to assess ^this sort of performance. 
Although t-he recipient 'organisation can usually point to the nujnber of 
meetings convened and newsletters distributed, there are always the 
^nagging question: (1) What message did the 'recipients of the dissem- 
ination effort . actually get? (2) Was the targeting of the audiences) 
sufficiently (a) extensive, Mb) selective? (3) How much 'kmpHficatioV' 
of the information? can be expec ted .from grapevines and "ripple effects 
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• As I have argued above, given the elusive nature of U-ansactlons 

in information as a commodity, it is virtually impossible to estimate the'^ 

reaj. outputs X)f investments in' dissemination activities or to evaluate 

them in benefit-cost or cost-effectiveness terms. (In the private * 

sector, public relac^ions, marketing, and advertising firms have a hard - 

time proving the worth of their dissemination efforts too.) In this 

respect, such activities are similar to many other functions under- 

f 

taken by government for which evaluation is also difficult though nonthe-' 
less mandator;/ for politic*! reasons if for no other. In the case*of 
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dissemination activities there are added complexities as well, namely, 
that ^it is very difficult to assess the inputs^as well as the outputs. 
Common sense does not suggest much here. To st)me* people it might seem . 
obvious Chat face-to-face and custom-tailored' communication is essent-lal 
to effective dissemination, whereas to others it might seem equally 
obvipus that a power -cost strategy of mass-produced and standardized 
communication is superior. Beyond the simple homily that "more fs better**' 
common' sense probably has little to contribute. Nor has social 
scientific theory moved very far. The two Assumptions about "consumer" 
behavior that a^re central to my analysis here ~ the* costs of consuming 
information are high, while the benefits are uncertain if not low- 
have not been very much thought about, and ^have certainly not been accepted, 
by ^ostj sociologists, political scientists^ educationists, and library 
and inf^^tiogn^ scientists who have written about the dissemination 
processr'ficonomists have indeed y^ittej about these issues, but they 
have net turned their analytical attention to the problems of 'disseminaing 
policy research). The work of O'Hare (1979) is an important exception. 
.Hence there is probably not a very clear understanding about the role of 
costs in slowing the process down or of incentives in speeding the process 
up. As a i^esult of this,, some measures that actually make sense and 
,ar^ necess^ary might appear foolish and ^wasteful; and, conversely, ^ 
measures that are Excessive and couter-productive might sometimes appear 
sertsibM and prudent. Here are some points, then, about the disseminatation 
*^ process-, that budget analysts and other e;mlual3^s should bear in mind: ^ 
. Potential consumers, of inform'ation usually must b| compensated 
rather indirectly, through" nt^-fcash perquisites like subsideized travel 
to attractive resorts. This indirection is required because the 
Individuals involved usually work for organiEa.tions that do not permit ' , 

4 ♦ 
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them to accept cash side-payments; but the side-payments are necessary 
.in the first place because they offset^the costs (in time, principally) 
of consuming information. Apparently, the question of whether or not 
to allow potential adopters to receive subsidies to travel to 
demonstrations of inm)vations being diffused under NDN auspices became 
rather vexed at some point, and many critics charged (no doubt with 
some justice) that the travel was of ten 'nothing but a boondoggle (SRI 
1977). ^ 

. There is an analogue on the information-supplier side too, Often> 
social scienc'e researchers and other such experts are obliged to appear 



inar afte^ conference after workshop merely in order to lend 
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prestige to certain dissemination activities — perhaps because their 

own organization insists on trading on their prestige or because they 

are complying with demands for "More dissemination!'* from organizations W 

that funded their research in the >first place. These demands may be 

legitimate, but they do^impose a cost on the researchers and experts. 

In order to sweeten th^ pill, those who finance these engagements often, 

arrange for cash or non-cash ^de-payments to these individuals in ' 

exchange for their cooperation^ Nevertheless, these side-payments \ 

often look like (and no doubt sometimes are) unjustified largesse. 

% 

. Although it would be quite difficult %p prove, the point con- 
clusively, the importance of contextual and political variables in 
policymaking almost surely increases the value of fate-to-face contacts 
'in dissemina^on processes* relative to more standardized and impersonal 
methods that might be effective in other circumstances. Face-to-face 
contact is important so that information recipients <:an assess the 
credibility and political reliability of the source and so that they ^ 
have an opportunity to mull over the relevance of the i^formation\o 
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their own circumstances with other people. In fact, given the latter 
desideratum, grouif settings for the conveying of such information 
are probably particularly effective. (For some supporting evidence 
anfi theory, see the SRI report^on.NDN aijd Holmes (L977)J 

. Intensive investment in disseminating a, few modest ideas that 
seem to fit a large number organizational contexts may be more 
fruitful than investment in spreading more creative or progressive 
ideas that turn out to fit a smaller numbe|?*^^ contexts , 
' , A good deal of dissatisfaction expressed' by the audiences of 
dissemination efforts is to be expecte^d, "Consumers" are likely to 
be quick to .complain about the large number of messages that are 
irrelevant to their concerns and about the time wasted in their becoming 

m 

exposed to them. Even though they may have received high payoffs from 

some messages that in effect made itworth their while Co suffer 

exposure, to the rest, they will complain about the apparent ''waste" 

in the majority of cases, (To be sure, some of their complaints are 

probably justified. Oil explorationists might sink 19 dry holes to 

^Vome^up with one gusher and not consider this proces$ "wasteful," 

but if their rate* of success dropped to 1 in 25, the operation migltt' 

indeed be rather 'l/asteful" . ) 

Just as it is possible to underestimate the costs of different 
J' * 
parties to the dissemination process, so is it possible* to overestimate 

the size of the incentives required to offset them. One can give 

disseminators too strong an incentive tofciss-eminate their wares. As 

a corollary, on^ can give the potential consumers too strong an 

incentive to consume (or to reduce the cost barriers by too much), as 

occurs when telephone users call "Information" (411) at no charge, with 
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the result being an uneconomical exploitation of the service. Th.is 
can occur when an infonaation-supp- lying organization stages a conference 
or a workshop that is so attractive that it is deluged by attendees 
and the possibility of small--scale interactions among experts and the 
members of the audience (assuming these were desirable) is destroyed. 

I 

The Problem of Motivation 

In concluding, let me briefly reconsider two assumptions that have 
guided the analysis throughout, namely, that knowledge producers are 
interested in .having their product "consumed" and that policymakers 
are interested in "consuming" ^knowledge that would actually help them. 
Although in a certain sense both assumptions are almost axiomatically 
true, once we move to a more empirical level they become problematic. 

Policymakers do not usually get rewarded for making "goo^' decisions 
but for appearing to have done so*^ (and not appearing to have made "bad" , 
ones). The consumption of policy-relevant information might or might 
not help them actually to make desirable decisions but it certainly 
does little one way or another for appearanc^. ' Secondly, the criterion 
of "goodness" is multi-dimensional, and the dimensions which sometimes ^ 
get weighted very heavily are those that have to do with the tnaintenance 
, and enhancement interestes of the bureaucracy itself or of particular 
bureaucrats. Although policy research does often address questions 
that bear on these interests, albeit indirectly, the implications are 
not always favorable to these interests. VJhen this is the case, policy- 
makers should be expected to avoid learning about policy research 
rather than^ to seek it out. , ~" ^ ' ' 

There is not, much that can be done about these problems, except 
perhaps to try to keep them in perspective. First, even if only a 
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minority of policymakers were interested in being enlightened by 
policy res'earch and were willing .and able tp make use of it even- 
tually, preaching out to this minority might still be ^e^tremely worth- 
while. Hundreds or thousands of children are affected by a major policy 
decision in just one district, and if one could somehow put a money 
value on- the difference between making a good decision Instead of 
a niediocre or bad one, the benefits of better information even in 
the one case might be tens or hundres of thousands of d.ollars. 
Secondly, the unmotivated or badly motivated policymaker is as much 
the object of a dissemination strategy as its client .- As "objects" 
they may he subjected to pressures from other policymakers in their 
> environment who are better motivated, or by advocacy group with - ^ 
their own specialized and important motivat^ns. As we noted above, 
many policymakers should be exp.ected to learn about the results of 
policy research in' a strictly defensive context. But' this does not 
/necessarily make the research less valuable. ^ 

As for the knowledge producers, they are normally trained social 
scientists, whose rewards come from the doing of the research for its 
own sake and from the reputation that their work can earn for ^them 
among other social scientists. Most of them, especially t^ose of 
a refbrmist bent, would like to see their work somehow "applied" t>o 
policy decisions; but they are often no better than the practitioners at 
figuring out just how to extrapolate from knowledge in the abstract 
to policy in the concrete. Nor are they particularly interested 
^n working out the extrapolation even if the^^re able in principal 
to do so: that is regarded as the proper sphere of the practitioner, 
and the distinctive research competencies of the knowledge-producer^ 
make tt inefficient and improper for him or her to spend much 
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energy on the dissemination process. (Of course, researchers work . 
hard at disseminating their products t;o other researchers, but that 
and usually effectively is a difife^nt matter .) 'Tlh is perspective 
is certainly reasonable. Despite tfaes^ndicalist attitude that un^er- 
lies it ("Research for the Researchers! "), some division of labor 
in these matters is obviously necessary and desirable. On the .other 
had, some researchers may have a slight comparative advantage in 
working thr<?ugh the extrapolation problems — analogously to the 
consulting safety engineers I referred to above. But it does not 
take more than some few researchers to synthesize a good deal of the 
research carried out in the larger research 'community in order to 
'disseminate the results to the practitioner community. It .does^ot 
matter if very few researchers wish to play this brokerage rolfe, so 
long as there are enough to see to it that th^ funciton is in fact 
performed. Self-selection, encouraged by tactful coaxing and the 
attractions of grant or contract funding from research-sponsor'ing 
organizations like NIE should be able to do the job. 




Cdt^CLUSION ^ . , 

I will conclude with some observations about the dilemmas of a 
program manager whose duties include the dissemination of research — 
or "infonnation" — such as we have been discussing. The manager 
faces three unresolvable dilemmas, and one. dilemma wh:^ch they should 
resolve but typically do not. 

First, it is impossible for the manager to know how much respurces 
should be allocated to the dissemination function/. Because potential 
consumers of the informatdon never know whether it is worthwile to 
pay the costs in tljne and energy of consuming any particular chunk of 
information until they have actually done so, it is alwayjs possible 
that an unaware and foolighy resistant potential audience is "somewhere 
out there" just waiting to be enlightened by the next increment of effort C 
to "reach them" with a dissemination program. Since, by definition, ' 
it is impossible to verify the existence (or non-existenc^e) of such a 
potential audience until that next increment of effort has in fact 
been undertaken, the manager will never know whether too many or too 
few resources are being allocated to the, dissemination t ion ^ And 
because it is fairly easy to imagine a quite large' or a quite small 
potential but untapped audience of this kind without fear of empirical, - | 
contradiction, there is al\^ays^h^nagging prospect that the resource 
commitment is way out of line iith realistic needs for the resources, 

' Secondly, for much the same reasons, it is impossible to know whether 
the choseri' dissemination strategies and-tactits 4re effective or are 
completely missing the boat. There Is always the possibility that a 
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different technique, a more novel gimmick, a more appealing crew of 
disseminators, etc., would do a much better job of reaching this 
untaifped audience. > 

Thirdly, it is impossiHe for the manager to know whether the 
distribution of dissemination costs among consumers and producers is 
either equitable or efficient. I have argued above that producers 
generally ought to subsidize the consumption of information by parties 
whom they wish to reach with their "product", but there is no sound way 
of knowing whether the subsidy should be large or small. It will always^ 
be easy t6 challenge any particular allocation of costs as unfairly 
burdensome to one or another of the parties, and to argue that a 
greater (or a lesser) subsidy would accomplish much better results 
(or the same results for much less money) . 

Finally, I wish to emphasize once again the political ^s toward 
putting more pressure on Research producers to "do more about dissemination" 
I have argued that. consuming research*and related types of information - 
is Tike drilling for oil: one 'should expect only a small minority of 
search efforts to be productive. Psychologically, ^however, the impression 
•remains that excessive energy has been spent on futUe tasks. The 
producers of. research are blamed for not /having made the task more 
fruitful. Dissemination is urged as the solution. Program managers 
charged w'ith dissemination then become too easy prey to the notion that 
they have indeed erred on the side Qf investing too little or- have 
managed their jobs ineffectively - though they do not necessarUy 
admit tothis publicly. They become too willing participants in 
substaining the myth;that there is not enough good dissemination going 
on. To be sure, this belief sometimes could be correct. .The 

• . * ■ " 81 . ' 



important fact to grasp, though, is that the myth will persist 

independently of the underlying reality. Program managers do not 

understand their own dilemma well enough to counter this myth, a1ad 

they mi0it even face budgetary Incentives to promote the myth 

clearly. Feldman and March (L980) have come to the same conclusions 

in a related context: 

Information is significant symbolically because of a parti- 
cular set of beliefs in a particular s^ of cioltures. Those 
beliefs include broad commitments to reason and. rational 
discourse, as well as more modern variants that are more 
specifically linked to decision theory perspectives on the 
nature of life.... At the same time, symbolic actions discover 
more instrumental consequences. Like other behavior, symbolic 
behavior explores possible alternative interpretations of ^ 
itself and creates its own necessity^, (p. 34) 
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* ^ J., Attempts to disseminate research to policy-makers have met with 
little success, according to most commentators on the subject. 'The 
high Qosts of research consuinption (Bardach, Chapter II) and the 
inherent dissonance between research and policy communities (Dunn, 
1980; Schorr, 1971) seem to guarantee that ^e products of the for-' 
mer will be of litt;le use* in ^^^^h«--wctrl<^ of the latter.' 

Yet, .in two policy ara|is i^ education*, .the conventional wisdom 



about dissemination does not appear to he confirmed, ^gl itlfcians and 

researchers associated with state school'^nance reforiS^and special 

c. 

educatiorr have worked together successfully to bring- about changes in 
education financing schemes and services f or^handicapped children — at;, 
least some of those groups have some of the time (Kirst, 1980; We in- 
traub, 1981).. TVie apparent prominence of* research in the reform efforts 
lends credence to Weiss' observations (1980) that sci^tific knowledge 
may be used by policy-makers more than we recognize. Using Bardach 's 
an'^lysis in Chapter II for education policy-makers in these two areas', 
the^^nefits of using research seem to outweigh the costs of consvfming 
it. Or^ something in the structure of the policy community operates 

to Teduce costs and increase bertelfits pf i^esearch use. 

' ' ' I / ' 

We believ^.that the structure of the policy-cc|mmunity is 'a critica* 

variable In research dissemination. The purpose of a dissemination pro- 



gram is\o spread research to policy-makets who need it and to establish-* 
feedback channels from policy-makers to researchers to keep them^formed 
about the' most current policy problems. In order to build those ties. 
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* ^ • . 

disseminators mu^t know more about' the configuration 'of the policy 

commun-ities and the flow of. information within them. 

The- Policy Communication Research Project at the 'institute for 
Research on Educational Finance and Governance, has developed a 
research^ program with the aim of answering questions about research- 
policy links. We selected school 'finance" and special education for 
the initial phase of our research because- these issues- seeKu^o repre- 
sent two different configurations of policy comraunities . Our initial 
assumption was that the special education community behaved as the 
traditional' * iron triangle* — that is, it wa^ an elite group of ex- " 
ecutive bureaus, interest grpups and legislative subcommittees aligned 
to determine which issues regarding handicapped education reached the 

o 

public agenda and which policy solutions gained currency within the ^ 

policy community. In the schopl finance area, a policy issue network 

seemed to be operating (Kirst, 1980; IJirst, Peterson, Encarnation, 1981). 

Entry and exit in the groups seemed far mora fluid than that of the 
; . ' 

itx>n triangle. A highly diverse 'group of individuals sprJLnkled through- 
out governmental agencies, legislatures, technical assistance organiza- 
tions, universities and private research firms comprised the network 
membership (Kirst, 1980) The group did not necessarily agree on all 
is\ues. They did seem to share an interest in receiving' the ikost current 
inf<frmation on emerging school finance concerns, and, like their counter- 
parts in the ' ir|)n' triangle' , they seemed to use information from the net 
work to solidify power within the states where reforms were attempted. 
Three overarching questions guided 'our study: 

^ 1) Do, state education policy-makers use research in their work ?' 

i. ' [■>/-■ 

'That is, do they recjeiye research and use it? , 
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2) What are the information preferences of state education ^ 

policy-makers ? What modes of oral, written, visual communication do 

they like V to use? When? What sources of • informatiij^do they prefer? 

> 3) Do patterns of information us^ emerge that suggest ways 

to target dissemination' strategies for particular^ audiences , issues , 

or states? ' * • 

r^' <j • <d ^ • ' > . 

The results of our survey suggest that research .dissemination to 
state* education policy-makers may not be in the sorry state depicted • 
in much o^ the literature. Policy-makers In both issue areas seem to 

^ ' ^, ; 

know how to find' research when they need it « 85% report. that they use'' 

># ^ ^ ' t 

research at lea^t occasionally in their work, and half. of that group 

' - *v 

report that they use it often. Additionally, research reports are 

the most useful foriAS of written communication for the state respondents, 

f ' V ^ . ' ^ , 

•particularly at the formulation sta^e of policy-making. 



State Dolicy-makers aJtso report ^strong feelings about hdw research 
could be made more usab-le. 99% ^Identified" one or more' barriers which ' ;^ 
impeded their use of research . Frustrations included .problems wi*th 
< research fcriaacs, language, timing ar>d availab-ility. Eeseai-chers * 
political naivete also concerned ..nfeny respondentsi^ Over hal^ took, * 
time to answer open-ended questions* that asked for suggestions on how 

* • ^ ^ ' ■ - J " 

to make research easier to use. One response, from a policy-maker wh^ 
had woAed in his'^^j^eld for over ^ix yfears aiid used research regularly", 
sums the observations of .most: "( I would use more research if)*it} were 
accessible, tiaely, accurate presented in a- usable format, and took real 
p'olitical consequences jt.nto consideration . " " - 

An intriguing finding was o\^ respondents' s.election of informal net- 
i^l^ as the single. m^t Important source of information.. Most/ policy - . 
makers look to informal networks' for information even before they look 
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within the organlzatrons' in which they work . This strdngly confirms 
our^ belief that research disseminators peed to^ know how those net- 
works ^operate. It also suggest's that the special education and 
schobl finance. communi*ties 40 represent different policy configurations 
The key informa^tion sources for special education policy-makers were 



priniarily. representatives of the traditional * iron*tiriangle' membership • 
.especially executive bureaus, interest groups. The most crucial sources 
in school finance were foundation and technical assistance organizations 
external to th^-^'iron triangle.' 

Consistent with our assumptions §bout the rn>4 that 'policy 
communities play in^ information dissemination was our finding that 
respondents on the Whole are acti^^lj^ information disseminatoi:s . 
75%, are sought^^it for policy information at least weekly, and 36% of ^ 
.that group are contacted several times d^ily. In short,' the respondents 
of our state survey are people who are familiar with^ the research in. 
their fields and are active consumers and disseminators of information. 

ft • . V 

Their ob-servations about information use, ve teel, are useful guide- 
'posts for program^ aimed^ at tailoring^esearch for education policy-^ 
makers. " ' j " 

. A discussion of specific, questionnaire* item responses fdllow in 
this chapter. Invbrie'f, we have' learned the follQwin|: 

* Information that is mos-C, useful is that which is availabfle 

\ ' \ ,- - 

in a short period of-* time, 'targeted on specific* issuer or populations, 

* . — i ' . J • 0 ' 

jargon-free , and easily accessible . 'a 

Pr'irnQipaL barriers to ijes^earch use arje troo mucH- jargon ; 
irxaccessabiiity, political unfeasibility , and limi]:ed relevance^ ^o M 
* specific policy issues. . - - * - 
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V 

* State 'education policy-makers use oral - communicat j.on 
to get mp^ of their .information. Telephone calls , briefings by. 
%taff or efxperts', and informal meetings ' on specific issues are the 
modes of oral communicati9n most frequently used. 

* Statistical compilations and personal notes and files 
fo).low research reports as the most used forms of written communi- 

cation • • ', ^ ' , , ' 

* After informal networks , state, policy-makers prefer State 

< 

Departments'-Qf Education ,-- state legislative sources ar^ professional 

assoctatiOns as information providers. ' ' . ^ 

* Demographics and impact studies are the types of informa- 
tion which most policy-makers* will need but are not sure they will 
have over the next, few years. - * 




-k T here ^re differences in information use among stat 
policy' audience and issue subfiljss . Most pronounced are the varia- 
tions in oral and visual information use between researchers and 
their political and bureaucratic colleagues. Additionally, state 
with greater staff capacity generally use more ^research. 3fates uich 
fewer professional staff ^have greater problems using research and 

report greater "heed for information in general. Newer policy issues 
* ■ '\ ' 

generate needs 'for more , information; and have more n^wiy hired staff 
, i • # 

seeking information. ; • . * ^ • ' ' 

^ The state education p^)licy-maker survey seems to conrirm 
analyses. of policy communicagion by Bardaeh (Chapter I I), -Weiss M980) 
Walker (1981). and Kirst (1980) . Research that is used is easy ti 

obtain ±>v -policv-raakers,' or ten transmitted "oral Ly or translated 

• k 

into readable" formats, of high technical quality, and timed^t^ mesh 
'with legislative deliberations. Res.earch is used far^more regularly' 
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in policy formulation than is apparent on instrumeqtal measures 
of use. 'The two-ccvmmunities metaphor — that* researchers and policy- 
makers differ significantly in their information u^e — applie? to 
■state education policy groups. But, issue networks seem to play a 
crucial role in bridging the communities for §tate school finance 
and special education policy-makers. 

The following discussion »of the survey responses is organized. - 
under the following heaJ;Lngs: 

^ ^ m 

Details of the survey -.who was asked and why? • 



What are the most useful organizational sou'rces of / 
information for state edjucation policy-makers? 

What, makes 'infon^ation useful for state education 
policy-makers? 

• ' * • ' 

What modes, of oral, written and visual communication 
are' most used by the state respondents? , 

^ ^, » * 

What barriers seem to block research use2 

•/ 

What general kinds' of information will state scl|^ol 
finance and sjjecial education policy-makers need' over 
the next five ^ear^? 

« 

What aire- the implications of this survey 'for disseMna- 
tion? ^ ' * 



A Caveat' ! ''The state polf'cy-n^ker survey is the first In a series 
of stildies pf the polricy- communication process sponsored by IPG. It was 
. designed to 'assess, the general information preferences of three state ' 
policy groups and^to provide preliminary data ^ to be Ised a§ a departure 
point for furtrher research in the policy communication field. 

The pSlicy-inakers * responses ai;e personal, assessifients of- infoma- . 
tion needs and prob>e?ns. Certal^nly, individ^ls do rtot always behave 
p in th^ ways that* they repprt. Nev«irtheless,^for the. puYpose^ of the 
, Policy Communication Research, Jjoject, an initial indication of what ^ 
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education policy-makers think that they like and want in information 
sources is crucial; for the programs' future research ' agenda. So little 
data exist on state level policy groups that the value t>f asking 
directly seemed to outweigh the uncertainty that resg|jpdents might 

■4 , ■ .. . 

not always do what, they sa'y. Additionally, agreement among survey » 
respondents about perceived problems and needs for information may 
further substantiate the existence ot policy issue networks. One * ^ 
feature of networks is the presence of commonly held beliefs about 
how their policy world operates (Walker, 1981; page 9). • ' 

This research has- spawned two follow-up studies: one on the role 
of - int.-er- and intra- s^ate-^licy i-^sue net-wo-rks in 'raising issues 
to-'Xhe public agenda within individual *states ; and, one 'on the 
information systems within the California State Department of Education. 
Re%ults'.of the latter will be reported by IFG in ^December, 1981/ The 
Policy Issue Networks Research will be completed 'in December, 1982. 

Ilia. Details of the survey - who was asked' and why ? - , " 

First, why . We designe<i our survey to find out wh^t modes and' 
sources of information state education policy-makers liked best and why. 
We chose a state focus for seveifai reasons. First, 'most dissemination 
research has lo(>ked*at federal policy-makers or has combined federal, 
state ar^d local samples. We felt that a state Idvel survey could provide 
* empirical data directly applicable to problems of organizations which 

produce and disseminate information- to state policy audiences. It could 

* ^ ^ * . ^ ^ --^ 

also suggest points -^f intersection or vat^ation wic^ studies of researcH^ 

use by federal policy -makers . In education, in particular, ve felt the 

• ' » ' / * 

state Focus crucial in light* o*f recent trends to concentrate legislative , 

regulatory and fiscal controls there* . If states are ?^here"the a*ction is,^ 
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then, there, too, is where the best of research information should 
flow. We 'hoped to, locate, the 'floodgates^ and learn how to avoid .the 
^communication log jams ^notorious in research dissemination. 

We also hoped to learn more about recommendations' to tailor 
research for target audiences. Without specific inljficators about wh.o 
likes what, when and how, proclamations Co * tailor' and * target* 
research mean little. We surveyed audiences that would represent 
different issues, different audience types, different states, and 
different scages in the policy cycle. 

1 • 

Who ? We mailed ,a six page questionnaire to 493 policy-makers 
.^^^^^e^s-en^-i^ g - three types of policy audiences : political actors , 
bureaucrats and researchers . We selected these groups from two 
issue areas - school finance aad special education, and in three 
states - Califomia,^ Virginia and Maryland . We included an inter- 
state group of special education p'olicy-makers aftdr informed con- 
sultants pointed out &he*key role the interstate network played in 
the three states surveyed. We also felt that data comparing pure 
state groups to an interstate network co.uld be instructive for dis^- 
. semination programs needing to reach both state and interstate audiences 
A breakdown of the 266 policy-makers who, responded^ to our survey 
questionnaire is reported in" Table 1, page . , 



^See^ppendlx A 
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TATIT PI* "a 


SAiMPLE BREAKDOU^ OF SURVEY 


RESPONDENTS 




4 

' Subfile Type 


Total 
. Mailed 


Total 
Returned 


Response 
Rate'* 


Response as 
% of Subfile 


Audience Subfile 


y 








Political Actors* 270 
• Bureaucrats 160 
Researchers 63 


122 
97 


45% 
61% 
. 75% 


46% 
?6% 
18% 


, TOTAL ' 


493 


266* 


54% 


• 100% 


"^ate Subfile 


■\ • 








California * 
. Virginia 
Maryland 
Interstate • 


.250 
90 
54 


162 
"37 
16 
51 


65% . 
41% 
30% 
52% 


61% . ' 
14% , 

6% 
19% ' 


^ TOTAL 


493 


266 


54% 


100% 



Issue 'Subfile 



School .Finance • 


" 239 


,137 


57% 


52% 


Special Education 


254 


129 


51% : ^ 


58% 


TOTAL 


* 493 


•26'6 


<, ■ 

^4% 


-100% 



*(Rounded at .05)' 




The poj>icy-niaker surve^^ was purposive not random. We carefully 

identified individuals key to the policy-making process within each 

stac^ and for each j^ssue. We did so to ensure chat the survey responses 

would, in fact, -reflect the preferences o^ .state policy-makers most 

V ' ' ' 

active in the school finance and special education arenas. We found 
that in each policy area individuals t-dentified as key, actors represented 
a , markedly, diverse ^roup of' pol^icy professionals. Also notable is the, 
number*of researchers from academia, governmental^gencles , prof essionai 
associations and private firms. The relative mix of researchers, 
bureaucrats and iijGiv^duals in legislative', interest- group and techni- 
cal assistance rdles was ^pproxl^anely the same in both policy apeas. 
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In ^is sample, political aetors include: elected offi€lXls; 

their personal staff; committee staff from state le^slature; appointees 

on governors* advisor^y committees; government ifasons of professional 

^ ■ • ■ ^ - 

associations and special interest ' groups ; and,-^ lawyers and journalists 

active in the respective isstfe . areas. Bureaucrats are 'employees of 

State Departments of Education. Researchers are one of. thre^e types: 

university scholars; xontrac?t researchers; or employees in offices 

• for pdanning, evaluation or research in various agencies and associa- 

tions. " * / 

We used two criteria to selexit states.: the relative, salience 

of the school finance and special edu'cation issues; and, the relat^ive 

capacity of each state to incorporate research infotmation into policy 



deliberations (as mea^ureti by the number and type of staff ilp positions , 
r in the executive and legislative branches of government, weighted by 

"'^ : population density.) California,, by these criteria, is a' high inforiha- 

\ ' ^ 

tlQn user state. Virginia, in contrast, represents states of lower- 

• ^middle lev^l c^p^city. Maryland is a mid-level stpte bdt with a 

newjy active .core o£ incfivid^als movi'ng .foj: change in school finance * 

' and special eduaatidji policies. -The interstate special education 
# • * * • * 

sample wae ard'Wri up by knowledgeable consultants and reviewed for 

* ' - ♦ ' / y . . ,» 

accuracy by key policy-makers in eac& state. * / * 

^ < I We chose school finance afid special education as the policy issues 
•for five reasons: (1) Both issue's a'lre* salient to st^^te poliay-makers . 
J?t«^ refor\n movements following sever'a^* years ^f^»sOTool finance liti- 
gati'on have kep*t; these issues on the public ag.^da for several years. 
•Federal legislation, PL 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975, has ^raised spencial education as a relatively new, 'and e^iually 
controversial i3sue in "most states; (2) The policy audiences, for both 
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directions; (3) A c6nsiderable amount of research has been produced 
and c^sseminated to policyrmakers about both issues; (4) Both issues 
are topics of research at IFG, co-sponsor of this study. Specific 
conclusions about information uses 'of the state policy professionals 
will be of use for IFG's newly developing dissemination program; and, 
(5) A number of characteristics of the school f inance^group, and t*o a 
slightly lesser degree those of the special education sample, resem^ble 
issue networks or policy communities (Walker, 1981; Kirst, 1980; 
Heico, 1978). Data from these policy-makdrs could serve as a departure 
point for future research in arq^ of policy communication. 

Prdfessibnal Training : Slightly over half of the s*tate respon- 
dents, 5i%, are trained in education; Bureaucrats are most heavily 
represented in the*^ education group, more than likely because only 
employees of State Departments of Education are included in this sample 
Political ftctors and researchers are more widely dispersed among the 
professional training'categoriies. A sulJstantial number of political 

actors are trained, in X'a,\}. Economics ranks second to education for 

' • * . * • > 

researchers. . / , ^ 
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TABLE -2: PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE POLICY-iMAKERS SURVEYED • >".■ 

-Politicdl ' * * Health'.Psyehf, 
Education Law Science Economics Other Soc, 9€i> 



Au^'i^ncli 



e Subfile 



Political Actors 


35%. 


25% 


13% : 


^ 5% 


18% 


Bureaucrats 


49% 


2% 


9% 


5% 


34% 


Researchers 


42% 


7% 


^14% 


19% 


19% 


State Subfile 












California 


41% 


12% 


12% 


■9 /o -» 


26% 


Virginia 


40% 


19% 


2% 


16% • 


23% 


Maryland 


19% 


13% 


44% 


13% 


6% 


Interstate 


53% 


14% 


6% ■ 




28% 


Issue Subfile 












School Finance 


34%' ' 


15% 


19% 


13% 


18% 


Special Education 


52% 


12% 


4% 


1% ■ 


30% 


TOTAL 


43% 


• 13% 


12% 


7% 


24% 


P er c en t . . 0 f . - &u b f i 1 e 


sample 


rpunded. , 


to, the nearest percent at 


.05; 
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The diversity of professional training in both of the issue sub- 

files is consistent with what one would a«p^ct to find in a policy 

community or issue network. Active policy communities which rtave* 

introduced success'ful innovations generally include^^individuals 

"trained in a, collateral spec,^lty err, who have been' tnained' oj- socialized 

in a diffe^rent profes^pnal discipline"'^^(Walker , -iJSl:' page 8)., The " , 

high level of ^information dissemination reported by these 'stabe policy- 

makers seems to corroborate evidence that networjcs ^re operating* within 

tKese two issue areas (see Ulscu^si'Oit on- page 2.'.4'> • ' ' 
^' - ft* , * ' , ^. > , . „ 

* — ./ ' ■■ ^ 

The greater represent;ati6n of edHcation 'specialis^ts in* .the specials 

education issue, file isS t^ be, expected. The heavier emphasis-on class- 

room rel'ated^activities ■ asso^^iated* with thi^ issue would predict a 

greater representation pf^ educators in this sample. Sitailarly,. the 

highly techni,cal aod political uo^gfrCTaXiohs surrourTdihg state school* 

finance issues predi^cts that this is'sj^e file would^lnclude a larger 

representation of lawyers, political scientistis and ^conomi^ts. 

The large ^percent of political scientists in Maryland might, be 
explained by two factors that*set it apart from the other state sub- 
files. It is also a state in ^which school 'finance reforms have only 
recently been c^ohsidered. fhat may account for the disproportionate 
( tepresentation of political scientists in contrast 'to Virginia' wl]ere 
such a movement is j^t currently ac,ti\^e. , ^ » . 

Years of Work Experience : The policy-makers Purveyed are^-highly 
experienced in their fields . The majority in each sample have worked 
in their fespectiye^policy areas for four years or more. Th)^ largest 
percentage report over six years of experience. This employment pattern 
holds among. states and audience typeg and between the two issuefs. 
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TABLE 3: THE MAJORITY OF STATE EDUCATION *POLICY-MAKERS ARE 
EXPERIENCED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE iFIELDS" 

Length of Time Worked ^ 





More than 


4-6 


1-3 


less 


than 




6 years • 


years 


years '■ 


one 


year 


Audience Subfile 












• 

Political Actors 

Bureaucrats 

Researchers 


56% 


22% 

±h/o 

27% • 


19% 
9% 


3% 
5% 




y 

State Subfile 




r 








Laxirornia 
Virginia 
!4aryland • « 
Tntetsta^e 


57% 
63% 


1'6% 
'6% 

20% ■ 


11% .' 
26% 
25% 
10% 


4% 
4% 




Issue Subfile 












School Finance 
Special Education 


5«% 
64%^ 


25% 
16% 


16% 
■ 11% 


1% 
6% 

t 




TOTAL 


62% ' 


17% 


18% 


4% 

) 




Percentage rounded 


to the nearest 


.05. 
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The least experienced workers, .in contrast, cluster in the special 
education area where 6% of. the total sai^le have worked less than one 
year. The Comparable figure for schpol finance i^ only 1% . The new 
special education policy-makers are primarily in California. There, 
11% of the sample are newl/ employed compa-red to only 1% in school 
^finance. The only other . subfil-e in which respondents worked less than 
one ye^ is the interstate special education one, with 4% new hfrees. 

The pattern o5 new employees in special education would seem to' 
suggest that the arrival of new issues lon^the public agenda stimulates 
jobs for policy-makers.' Special education became a critical ftate ispue 
more recently than school finance. .Mcnre than likely, poUjy-making grpups 
concerned with this emerging issue soaghr-mit specialists with expert , 
knowledge to help their organizations gr^ommitt 
policy responses. / 
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The experience breakdowns' ^pf^ states lends support to the new 

policy/new people notion.^ In' school finance;, the small states have a 

A 

greater number of 'employees who have only worked betweer^^one and thre^ 
years (29% ^in Virginia and 25% inMaryland) . In California, school 
finance policy-makers have significantly fewer of respondents in the 
one to three year range (14%). This difference may reflect the more 
recent pressure on .Virginia' and Maryland to tackle problems long^^^ ^ 
familiar in Caiifomia, originator of Serrano v. Priest ; the 196^ 
landmark school finance reform litigation. , 

Policy-makers as ^issem4■nators : ' The state education policy-makers 
who responded to the survey are high information disseminators. 75% 
are sought oQC at least weekly for information about their issue 
speciality . ' About half o^ that group are contacted several times daily . 

Special education policy-makers are considerably more active than 
those in school' finance.. Only 19% of 'the latter are^ asked for informa- 
tion several times daily compared to 54% of the special education sub- 
file. * ' . ' 

Califorilia and Virginia report^ similar patterns of dissemination 
among policv-makers. A large number in both states are sought out 
dail^ and weekly. The Marylan<5 isample reports lower dissemination 
activity. Like the special education issue subfile, the interstate^ 
special education respondents are high information dissemiriators . 
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TABLE '4: STATE EDudtTION POLICY-MiUCERS ARE INFORMATION 
. DISSEMINATORS ^ 





Several titles 


Dailv 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Less than 
monthly 


Audience Subfile 
















X U /o 


21% 


16% 


1.6% 


Bureaucrats 


49% 


14% 


24% 


8% 


5% 


, Researchers 


17% 


10% 


41% 


26% 


7% 


State Subfile 












California 


35% 


16% 


23%- 


"16% 


11% 


Virginia 


33% i 


11% 


31? 


8% 


17% 


Maryland 


13% - 


13% 


11% 


, 33% 


13% 


Interstate 


46% 


12% 


28% 


10% 


4% 


Issi^ ,Subf ile 












School Finance 


19% 


^16% 


30% 


20% 


16% 


* Special Education 


-54% 


12% 


20% 


9% 


5% 


TOTAL 


36% 


14% 


25% • 


U5% 


11% 



'* Percent rounded at thp .05 lev^. Percent response of each subfile total 

The high leT>el af dissemination activity among the state policy-, 
makers seems to corroborate other' indicators that the issue areas do 
represent policy networks. A criterion of Walker's policy community 
is that members "constantly exchange information about their activities 

and ideas" • ' . . . . 

The greater activity ou the part of special education policy-makers 
also complements the idea that ne^er policy issues generate greater 

information^ needs. - • ' ' . ' 

* f 

On the whole, the responses" of this state policy-maker survey 
seem to represent the observations of indivittuals familiar with the 
information needs and communication 'problems in the policy field.^ 
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Illb.* What Are the Most' Impartant Riformation Sources for State 
' Education Policy-Makers ? 

♦We asked what organizational sources information were mbst 
important in the work of our' state policy-^raakers. That information 
was of interest tb us for two reasons. 1) Theoreticatly , we i^anted 
to know whether any of the characteristics of policy communities or 
networks seemed to opeTate within the i*ssue areas. Empirical data 
on networking could serve as a departure point for future^ research ; 
^and, 2) Practically, in order to make recommendatic^s for a' dissem- 
ination program, we needed to know more about what organizations 
should be included in state level efforts. ^ 

The question was well worth asking. We^ reaped cfn extensive 
> * " * 

listing of organizations and publications that seem to form the nexus 
of school finance and special education communities.. 

The responses also lent support to the observations of 
Walker Cl98i) Helco (1978), Kirst (1980) and Kirst, Peterson ^nd 
Encamation (1981)(^at network^ do function as research disseminators. 
According to our survey, state education ♦policy-makers get their 

.information from informaj. networks. State 'JDepartmencs"" of Education 
and state, legislative sources (see Table 17, page 18 ) or stat% legis- 
lature. Because the greatest proportion of .our respondent's are ft;pm 

•State Departments qf Education or ^tate legislatures, it seems that^^ 
respondents look -first for infot-mation from -sources cl,ose by, that 

,are easily^cc^sslble, and trustld. K policy-makers look for intorma 

Cion outside their in^diate wpTk environment they go to professional 

f) * . 

associatiorVs or the federal Pepartment *o"f Edycation\ These tendencies 

hold across all subfile samples. . ^ ^ • ' \ 
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TABLE 17: 



THE MOST IMPORTANT SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 
FOR STATE EDUCATION POLICY-MAKERS 
(All Subfiles Combined) 



0^ 

u 

Q 
O 

z 

>* 

to 
o 

c 

a 

&: 



Informal Networks 
State Department of 'Ed, 

i 

State Legislative Source 

Professional Association 

Federal Education Dept. 

Non-ProEit Technical 
Assistance Organization 

Contract Research Firms 

Special Interest Groups 

^ University Research 

Nationaj Infprination 
Services " 

i Federal Congressional 
Sources * 

Press 



0 
I 



10 

f 



Percent Response 
20 ' ' 30 



LiTiniiin iijiijiiuma'ami 

(30% n=77) 

tLii'iujiimiiuuiiiiii 

{25% n=64) 
///////////// 
(12% n=»3i) 

/////77 

(6% n=15) 

r//7';J7 . 

(6% N=15) - 

imr 

(5% N=13) 

t , 

nzz^ 

(5% N=12) 

mi . . 

(4% N='ll) 

777 

(3% N=9) 
77 

(2% N=5) 



/ 



(1% N=3) 
(.5% N=l) 



TQtal Respondents 98% N=256 
\ 
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This seems to cohfirm Bardach's t^ieory about what determines • 

4 

information's usefulness to policy-makers. They use the. easiest 

available' source that, is likely to 'give them *r?ilab,le information 

quickly - that means,' first they go to experts or ftiends ^ (probably 

by phoning them as discussed in section IIIc J",/tKen t^ey look with- 

^in their own organization (Bardach^s proximity idea) , .finally they 

look to professional associations or the federal Department of 

Eckication. These latter two are also sources which are 'proximate 

in that each maintain strong ties with state level policy-makers. 

4. > ^ 

Subfile Analysis: . In the issue subfile, sc^opl finance policy- 
makers are slightly more inclijjed to use^ Networks than are those iti 
special .education. This may reflect the strong presence of 'network-^ 
'ing' activity in the school finance area by groups such as the Aijierican 
Educational Finance Association (AEFA) , the Ford Foundation, and the 
numerous tax limitation groups in the states surveyed (Kirsjt, 1980). 
The prominence of federal' and state Departments ^of Education for the 
.special- education group suggests .the strong impact of recent, federal 
Legislation and regulations in this area. 

In the state subfile, informal Yietworks 'are more frequently 

'used in California t^an in either Virginia or Maryland. Th^ larger 

and more diverse st^ff in California would increase the probability 

'that individuals active. in informal networks would be represented here. 

Additrionally , the finance sample, noted above for its networking, is 

heavily represented in California. In Maryland, policy-makers look 

to iegiplative sdurcea for information. Since State 'legislators and 

their st'^ffs are more widely-represented in this state sample, the use% 

AoJ leg-Cslatlve s^ources affirms the tendehcy for policy-makers to look 

. \ . - . ^ ' \ 

• w^h'ia t;heir oWn work environments first for information. 
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An audience breakdown (Table 18, p.21 ) suggests some interesting 
differences' in^ the^ preferred sourcefe of information of^ each of the 

9 

t 

three groups. Apparently, the 'community of scholars* is healthy 
for .those research:ing school finance and s^jecial education , ' fc^r the 
researchers*^ our' sample look to their informal networjks almost 
exclusively. They are almost indifferent about other .sources , al- 

. though those wlUch would provide the most; quantitative data seem to . 

.rank slightly higlfer. 

As Walker would predict, informal networks rank);hi^lt among ^ ^ 

. • / / 

bureaucrats who may receive a measure of recognition and stature 

within, them unattainable in bureaucrac4.es where distinction by title 

or salary seldom confer status,*^ As discussed in 



Illb. Written Communication, bureaucrats ' remain closely tied to their 
organizational ^sources of information; However, St^te and federal ^ ^ 
Departments o^,,Education, contract research firms hired to c^rry out - . 
department-defined research, and state legislatures are all sources ^ 
■directly responsible for policy decisions. OutsidetSy it would appear , 
have little chance of penetrating the policy communication channels ' 
used* by bureaucrats unless they are ^network membel^s . ^ 

Although political actors work:' closedy with state information sources 
and. with their informal networks, they also use informatioli from outside 
t;he formal policy chanr>€ll^ Predictably ,^professiorfal associations ''and 
interest groups have greater lcces»-'to the* policy process thrcnigh^politicai 
actors. The * factual* sources valued by reseatchers are precisely, those 
least used by politjl^al actors. * > . *\ 



-TABLL 18: 



STATE KDUCATIOli PTTfjCYMAKFRS 
ONE BEST SOURCE ,01' IHI'UWtATION 

TOTAL nROUP: Al.?, FTl'.F.S 98% (256) 



Bureaucrats 
98% (95) 

State Dcpt oj Ediic. 
39% (37) 

Informal Network 
24% (23) 

Federal Deput of Ed. 
8% (8) 

Contracts Research 
7% (7) 

State Legisl;jAjres 
6% (6)' 

Professional Assoc^ 
• 4% W 



Won-Profit T6cli Asst. 



3% (3) 



Nat . Info.Serv. 

2% (2) 

Press ' 
1% (1) 



Univ. Research 
2% (2) 



T'olltlcal Actors '. 
97% (118> 

Informal Networks 
29% (34) 

State Dept. . of Edqc. 
20% (^4) 

State Legislatures 
18% (22) 

^ Professional Assoc. 

• 8% (9) , ' J 

Special Interests 
7% (8) 

Non-profit Tech.Asst 
4% (5) ^ 

Univer. Reser. .ted.- Dept. of Ed. 
3% (4) 3% (4) . • 

Contract Reser. Fed. Cong. Sourc. 
3^ (3) 3% (3) 

^ National Infor. 
* ) 2Z (2) " 



Researchers 



Informal Networks 
47% (20) 

Non-Profit Tech. Asst. 
12% (5) 

Fed. DOE St. Doe Le'gis. Univ§r. 
7% (3) 7% (3) 7% (3) 7% (3) 

Contract Res. Prof, Assoc. 



5% (2) 



5% (2)' 



Nat. Info. Serf/. Special Int 



2% (1) 



2% (1) 
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, Who Are in the State Policy Netw9rks? We asked our respondents 
to indicate their most valued information source. Many di^. Below 
are listed (in no particular ordef) the sources named. lOhat is 
most apparent is the diversity of organizations ani programs t-hat 
state education policy-markers turn^.to for information- The listing 

Substantiates Heclo's observation that Intermediary agencies outside 

^ ( - - 

the federal government are central to the policy process today. 

State Sources , . ' • ' ' • 

Senate Office of Research 

Special Legislative Commissions ) 
State Board of Education 

State Department^ of Finance* • • ' 

State Department of Education* 
State Finance Committee and Staff* 
State Plans* j ' 

Chief State School Offiders Key Legislation " . * , ^ , ' 

Federal Sources^ * ' ' 

National Center fpr Education 

Statistics* * ^ 
Bureau for Education of the 

Handicapped (ED)^ ' ^ ' . 

Congressional Budget Office 

Publications , ^ 

NASDE Liason Bulletin 

AWARE 

AASA Execiftive , Educator 
SohooJ. Board 'Journal 
Press releases of Federal & 

State .Agencies 
Education Daily* 
Finance 'Facts (£CS)* 
Congressional Record 
Federal Register;' 
UvS. Law Week 

Education of the Handicapped Ne^^rsletter 

General Citatior^ - journals, union news- 
letters, national information services,, 
research reports 
'^ASPSE Liason Bulletin 

AAAS Clearinghouse 

Education for the Handicapped - Law Report 

^'/Unfortunately, not all comments we^^ legible* 
*Multiple citation-s 
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Research Sources ' * 

Brookings Institute ( 
Institute of Industria'l" Relations 

rUC Berkeley ' . . 

Institute for Research on Educatibnal Finance ^ 

and Gove&naKce 

General Citations - contract research* ; ^university research*; 
ERIC ^ ' . V \ ' ^ ' 

Foundations/Association^ 

Education Commission of the States* ' . . - 
The Ford Foqndation* * ' ^ 

The Council far Exceptional Children^. 

National Association of State Directors of. Special Education 
Nationa^ Center for kaw and^ the Deaf ^ . 

National Assaciation /of State Boards of Education 
National PTA 

General Citations - labo/r union advocacy staffs professional 

associations; groups^ 
Schools for Sound Finance 

Cali'^ttffnia Coalition, for Fair Schcfol Finance 
The, TASH Network | ' ' ^ 

Non-profit technidll assistance organization . ^ 

Local Sources ♦ 



•LEAs* 

County Offices^ of Education 

Development and Disability ^ Council of Virginia 
'^Californi^ Schoc^l D^istricts • ^ 

Parents /Students/Teachers/Principals* 
SchooJ. Board & Sup^intendent *s priorities • 

Mis>ceilaneou$ 

•'my crystal ball" * ' * , 

Informal Networks 'of people in the know' 
Graduate Student Feedback / 
Ford Foundation School Finance Conference* 
Ad Hoc Coalitions * 
Testimony 

Mailing Lists ' , • ^ 

Government Relations Specialists / . 

Personal Library ^ 



//Unfortunately ♦ not all comments were legible. 
*Multiple citatiops 
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What is a Network ? In the^ questionnaire we did, not define informal 

networks. Some of -our respondents did. In their words, an 'informal 

network is : . . - , 

. private observers in various government and staCe roles. 
* 

. friends dn higher education institutions 
- , ^* . 

. informed, consultants 

. professionals in th^ field and fi^riends 
. school finance fri§pds, experts and mailing lists 

*> > 

. people in the know where-ever the.y are * 

. contacts, with other state and local advocacy groups 
and contacts with Congress * S 

. nan-education personnel for perspective ' ' , 

» . ad hoc coalitions of numerous consume]^ and advo\:acy groups 
including several private attorneys ^ ' * 

.'contemporary elected officials who have and addxess th^ same 
kinds of problems J, have ' , S' ' 

. TASK - network of disabled scientists, sxiience educators and . 
AAAS files ^ - . , ^ . 

. informal network build up over a long time of personal acquain- 
tances for mutual protection and assistance * * 

. calls to other states facing similar. problems ^ 

Expertise and empathy may be the key ingredients in these networks . 

Clearly, the responses are not definitive indicators of *a systematic 

activity aimed at setting policy agendas. However, responses to the 

listing of ^ganizational sources strongly suggest two. entry points for 

each issue: school finance policy-'mak^ers most frequently acltnowledge 
» s 

the Education* Commission of the States, explicitly the Financ'e Center J)f 
/' * . * 

/ECS and. trie Ford Foundation S.chool Firiaace Conferences; 'special educa- 

tion respondetits cite ,the Council for Exceptional Children and the 
. National Association of State Directors of Special Education. 
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As'we hypothesized, the school finance networking activity seems to 

• . * * . . . ^ 

resemble,, tHe policy issue network configuration. The two most critical 

inforraatiSn sources, are outsi'de the parameters of. the iron triangle. 
»In special education, hpwever, .both 'important source^ are groups • • 
tr^itionally associated with iron triangle activities — interest 
groups and professional ass.ociations . 
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IIIc makes information useful for state eduG>i]t:ign policy-makers? 

^ ^ — ' ^ 

The st(]te 'poli?ty-x:lakors in our' survey wore asked to identify the 

♦ .4 
characteristics ot 'Info rroat ion that* made it ipost useful to them in 

their work. 91% ("242 ir^spbjndents) named the characteristics ranlied., 

in Table 5 . The top .^ualiti-es— availabilitiy/ specif icity , 

hic^n technical 'quality, i^^d .timeliness — are pr ecisely those which 

^ — ' — ^ "~ • 

Rardach^ c theory of disse:ninat:ion would preMict (fiee Chapter II). All 
are qualities that 4ower the costs of infjsjrmat ion consumption. They 
assure that policy-makers c^n get hold of the information they need 



relatively easily. 

Useable information, according to our respondents, is^focused 

specifically on the client group or issue bf concern — i,e.*it is 

Uij^hly contextual. Because it is of good technical quality, the 

informatiou is reliable. Therefore, policy-makers can feel confident ^ 

about using it without lengthy verification of the findings. The 

time savings realized by this confid'ence in the quality of the' source 

increases, the probability that the new information can bo inter ject-:id 

into policy debates at the appropriate time. 

, The high rating of tej:jiaical quality is also congruent with th3 ' 

inform.uipn iieeds of policy networks . If, As Walker (19v ) and Mitchcll^(l980) 
t » 

hypochcsi.'ip, th^e groups also -confer status and acceptance on individual 
members, the quality of information used within the networks would be 
a primary concern. Presumedly, network members generating and disseminat- 
ing top quality information would ^enhance their relative position nnong 
their pol leagues.^ 
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Information that is simply compatible* with policy-inakers * ^ beVe^ s or 

comparative is, in the aggregate sample%- of least significance; Sl^nce the 

* - ' . 

groups surveyed are primarily concerned with instate 'issues;^ the relatively 

low ranking of the comparative infor^tion across states is not surprising. 

The r-eport that ^challenge to beliefs^ is of little importance for 
/ ». . ' ^ - 

information use seems to 'contra st with the Weiss "and Bucuvalag (1^77) study 
; \ ^ :r, 

of research use among» 250 federal, state and local policy-makers (see dis- 
cussion, Chapter 1). .In their study, 'challenge to th^ existing order of 
things' (^age 224) was positively related to research use. However, dif- 
ferences in the focus* of the questions in the two studies may explain tbe ^ 
variance in responses.' Policy-j^akers in' the Weiss and.Bucuvalas study were 
asked explicitly to relate research use to a purpose it might serve. The 
state education respondents in our survey were asked to ident^ify the m^^t 
valuable characti&ristics of their favored information source — a choice 
not limited to research. 'Thas, information sources, in general, are not 
valued for^ their challenge to existing beliefs by our^ state education policy 
makers. . ' » ' 

, The notion of a network operating within these two ateas might also ex- 
plain the low rating of the 'challenge' characteristic. If networks do 
function to generate research in support of commonly held theories, then 
fetulies might be undertaken to improve incrementally or supprf^, not chal- 
lenge, the beliefs of t^e nejiwork. This would^also predict the low^ranking 
for 'challenge*. >^ 

*^ Subfile Analysis : What Makes Research Useful" - A comparison of the 
responses among issue, state and audience subfiles reveals that differences 
"do exist. However, they seem to confomv to what Chapter, the literature 

* 

search, would predict. The newness of the policy issue. 
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TABtE'5: CHARACTERISTICS OF USEFUL INFORMATION 

(All state pplicy-^aker respondents grouped) 



Available in a Short' 
Period of Time 

Targeted ^Eo S^e^if ic 
Issucs/Groupf , 

Of High Tech/ical 
Quality 

Timed i;o Mesh With> 
Legislative Cycle 

Quantitative 

Comprehensive 

Usefjul for Long Range 
Planning ^ 

Challenges My Beliefs 

Gives Comparative Infor- 
matio.n (??opulations 



'nTrmTrrm r^r^'nrrTr rr rTrmTnj 



Is Compatible with My 
Beliefs 



Percent Response 
20 ' . AO 60 



(72% iN=173) 

ijiimirauTmxiijmmp 

(5'A% 'N=131) 

"imjimiJJt'niwii 

(52% N=12/) 




(52% N<'125) 

WTTlW rL 

(50% N=120) 
(48% N=116) 

niiimmmmrmji 

(41% N=100) • 



mrrm iTrmrrtn! 



(35% N=85) 

uiimr.uTmm'i 

(34% N=82) 

iimnmnmii 

(31% N=75) 



.Total Response = 91% N=242 
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aad*the basic technica^^^iff erences in the nature of the two topics 

seem to predict differences within the issue and state subfiles. 

The "dif f eretioes in work^styles between researchers and the other 

two subfiles parallel variation in the ranlcin^ of the most useful 
sources of information. 

In the issue su^bfiley ba^ic differences in the nature of the 

^ _^ ^_ 

topics selected for the survey explain much of the variance on ^ 




characteristics repc^rted most useful . Sc)fool finance formulas are 
. highly technical, based on quantitatve data, and directly controlled 
^by legislative action. It makes sense that technical qualities and 
legislative, timing concerns ^ould be more highly rated by respondents 

i * ' ■ ' - " • 

in this svJbf ile. 

On other hand,, special education acts' as an umbrella for a 

.k . • . ' ■ ; • ' - 

large number^of diverse groups of gifted and handicapped youth. 

t - 

Targeted information to clarify specifics about any one group would 
l;Lkely be more crucial to respondents'* in this subfile. Comprehensive 
information would also be mor.e, important in a newer policy area in 
which little current information exists. Pressure to develop policies 
in a r'elativel}^ untei^ted area predict that long range planning would 
be more i^ortant to newer issue groups su^h as those in special educati 

In general, the special edu caMnn respondent:?; are le.qff critical- 
of the standards of the information u<4p-H thfix^ a re their counterparts 
in school finance, ^antitative concerns — sheer need. for information 
relevant to recent federally mandated special education decrees.- - seem" 

4 

to drive their choices. Conversely, the relatively longer exposure to 
school finance questions seems to temper quantitative concerns with 
qualitative^ ones. This latter group rates quality considerably 
higher than do the special education policy- 
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makers (62% compared to 41%). They also have more problems with th.e 

* ^ ^ . ' ! * • 

sjiortcomings of research- " . * . 

State subfile differences on the quest*4on of useful characteristics 
of Irifom iii f II Agest that greater state* capacity (numbers of -'pro- ^ • 
fesslonal staff , positions) reduces timing problems and raises the 
standards by which * useful* information is measured . California, With 
Che highest rankin'g, on state^rxjfessional capacity, reports' far less ^ 
concern with locating Information in time^for it to be of use in the 
Legislative cycle, (49% checked this concern in Califprnia compared 
to 66% in Virginia and 60% in Maryland,) High technical quality, 
however, is the second most frequently checked characteristic, 
(Although percentage responses to high technical quality^ among the 
state subfiles are similar, this characteristic ranks only fourth and 
sixth in importance .in Virginia and Maryland compared to second in 
California.) \ ' 
' " The highlr ranking of the technical quality of information in 
school finance and in California may bear out Caplan's observation 
that more interaction between policy-makers and researchers might 
not improve communication between them . Perhaps the longer exposure 
to reseat\c^^,by policy-makers in the 'older' school finance issue has 
made them^kept leal about the general body of research and more demanding 
of ^hat which they do decide to use. The school finance and California 
subfiles also reveal greater . concern about jargon and limited relevance 
of research, further support for Caplan s caution. 

The smaller states are more eoncerned that information be available 
for the legi^ative cycle and'. that it be compatible with the policy-maker s 
views . These are cif^iteria to be e^cpected in states with smaller staffs 
' and fewer policy-makers involved in education policy decisions. Smaller 
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TABLE 6: 



CliARACTERISTICS OF USEFUL INFORMATION - 'STATE POLICY -MAKER .SURVEY. 



(Subfile Breakdown - Percent Reporting jCharacteristics Useful)" 
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Political Actor 


7 3% (82) 


52%(58) 


52%(58) 


62°^ (69) ' 


48%(54) 


53%(59) 


32%<36) 


53%(59) 


39% (4 A) 




Bureaucrat 


72%(65) 


- ■63%(57) 


46%(41) 


47%(42) 


52%(47), 




33%(30) 


49%(44) 


46%(41) 


37%(33) 


Researcher > 


'68%(25) 


41%(15) 


70%(26) 


35%(l5)' 


51%(19) • 


32%(12) 


49% (18) 


32^(12) 


35%(13) 


'16%( 6) 


State Subfiles ^ 


















40%b9) 




California - 


72% (106) 


54%(80) 


56% (82) 




53%(78) 


50%(74) 


35%(51) 


" 50%(74) 


24%(35) 


Virginia 


714(25) 


■ 57%(20) - 


57%(20) 


d6%( z3) 


57%(20) 


57%(20) 


3!?% (12) 


5/%(20) 




54 Ally; 


M^yland 


47%( 7> 


53% ( 8) 


27%( 4) 


/ 

■ 60% ( 9) 


33% ( 5) 


33%( 5) 


20% ( 3) 


33%( 5) 


33% ( 5) 


40%( 6) 


Interstate 


78%(35) 

f 


*51%(23) 


42%(19) ' 


, '!t7%(21) 


38% (17) 


53%(24) 


40%(18) 


38%(17) 


53%(24) 


36%(16) , 


Issue Subfiles 
















t • t 




ScJrt5ol Finance 


72%(^) 


545^(66) 


62%(76) 


57%(70) , 


55% (67) 


46%(56) 


33%(40) 


46%(56) 


35%(43) 


25^(30) 


Special Educa, 


">t%<85) • 


54%(65) 


41%(49) 


4 6% (5^) 


44%(53) 


50%(60) 


»'38%(45) 


35% (42) 


48%(57) 


38% (4 5) ' 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


72%(173) 


) 54%(lh) 


52%(125) 


' 52%(125) 


1 

50%(120) 


48%(116) 


35%(85) 


34%(82) 


41%(100) 


• 31%(75) 
— .... — ^ 



1 ' 



m 

0 



Response Rates: Total Sample \91%(2A2) ; Political Actors 92%(112); Bureaucrats 93%X90); ReseaJrchers 79%(37); 
\ . California 91%(1A7X; Virginia 95%.(35) ; Maryland 94%(15); Interstate 88%(^5);^ School Finance 89%a22); 



Special Education 99%(120), 
All percentages rounded at the .05 leyel. 
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staff capaqity may^ake information- gathering more difficult and pres- 

** « 

sured. Fewer hands to help pdri together backup materials may make 

' -\ \ ' • . ' ' ' . 

aiming concerns more acute, AdditionaJHy, in states with a less complex - 

policy . apparatus , individual policy-makers are morp easily identified 

with a particular decision. There might be. fewer group/ active in policy 

disputes. Supportive research could ei^ance a p'oiicy^makef's status and 

'.buffer him from the criticism of colleagues. Hence, coropatibifity witti 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' \ ■ 

views i;s.a more important characteristic of informatl^oni in smaller states , 

Resg^n9es*in the Maryland subfile are considerably different from 
those of California -and Virginia. We atribute some of the variance to 
the newly active education finance reform groups there. Other differences 
probably reflect the al>sen£e of a research component in this s,tate sample. 
•For example, Maryland is the only Subfile in which availability of informa 
/tion in a short pariod of time is not th^first yanked concern. Legisla- 
tive timing is. Th'is^''^'U^i^sts^ the ^rowing^alience of legislative, 
decisions in a newly ref orm-i*tiented state. On the other hand, Maryland 
respondents rank technical quality considerably lower than do policy- 
makers in the o.ther ^ateJ^ , The absence of researchers in the Maryland 
subfile may account for this. Researcher^ as a group rank technical 
quality of highest importance. Their presence in the other state samples 
would raise the relative rank of technical quality there. 

Audience subfile dif f erences»seem to reinforce proponent^ oT the 

two-communities -me taphoi; (see also discussion of 'Oral Modes, page 35 ), 
— ' 

Variatibns in the work environments of researchers, political actors 
and bureaucrats predict their responses about what makes information 
usabl^ To no one's surprise, researchers consider the technical 
quality of information crucial. ^ They also rank 
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quantitative inf onoa^tion and that which challenges beliefs more highly 
t?ban their political or bureaucratic counterparts. (Note 'the dif f ereatia- 
tion between percent response and relative ranking of characteristics).. 
Clearly, r^esearchers, whose livelihood and professional status depends on ^ 
the quality of the informatiotv t hey produce, would valjie— fehose characteris- 
tics which suggest high quality products ^ 

Simila'rly, work constraints also predict responses of the political 
'Actors. ' They want information in a short period of time and to coincide 
with ^^slative sessions. CotAprehe^siveness and comparative data rank 
.higher since time pressures demand that a little information says a lot. 
With specific constituencies to serve, political actor3 consider, targeted 
infortnation more important than do researchers whose rewards come from col- 
leagues^ not clients. ) , • , 

Bureaucrats do not differ significantly from the poUtical actor 



sample . They are slightly more inteTestecf in information that allows for 
long range planning. They rank targeted information higher and are some- 
what more interested in information that is compatible with their views*. 
All are differences that may be explained by the greater programmatic re- 
sponsibilities of bureaucrats (hence^ a need for targeted information) , and 
the tendency within bureaucratic organizations to maintain the status quo 
(Allison , 1965). Nan-controveEsial information — i.e., that which is 
compatible with the dominant be^ie^ of the organizational subunit ih which 
the respondent works— would sustain that status quo, and, therefore, be 

useful. ' , • \ 

In sum, the ^responses of the three audience^groups offer a few sur- 
'prises. Workplace constraints'seem^to predict variance in the^ reports of 
what makes information useful. 
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Illd. What Modes of Oral, Written and Visual CotnmuniGation ar-e 
Most .Used by State School Finance and Special Education 
'Policy-Makers? 



' State school finance and special education policy-makers were 
asked to identify the explicit modes of oral, written and visual 
communication which they used in each of four stages in the policy- 
making process. The modes were chosen from listings of the primary 
and secondary^ forms of coihhunication most available for use by 

policy groups. The stages of ^the -policy process were irf&r commonly 

, , I. 

referred to in public policy literature: awareness; policy for- 
mulation; management/oversight;, and, impact. 

r 

'The following sections - Or^l Communication; Written Communi- 
♦nation, and VisvwJ^^^J^^nication - discuss 'the aggregate responses 
and subfile differenfces. In general, school finance and special 
.education policy-makers incjicate: 

* Policy-makers use oral modes of communication more than 
written or visual ones. Those used most -conform to the ^usable' ^ 
characteristics dis\ussed in Illb: they are easily accessible, 
most likely to provide* contextual inf ormafion, and allow informal 
interaction between informati9n seekers and information providers. 

* Research reports, statistical compilations ^nd personal 
note's -and files are the forms of written communication most used 

by state education policy-makers. The first two suggest, a ' substantial 
backdrop of r-esearch in school 'f inance and special education policy 
^deliberations; ^ , * 

* Visual communication is less widely used by the respondents 

*• " • 

Ho<Jever, following the pattern of oral and written communication, field 

. : . > w - • 
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visits, ranked first in the visual category, provide highly contextual 
information; , / i ^ . - ' 

**'The stage in the policy cycl^ makes a difference in the 



types of communication^ *used by state policy-make They are most 
likely to seel^ out new information in the awar^e^s and policy formu^ 
lation stages; • « 

* Differences in the work environments of political actyrs,, 
bureaucrats and researchers explain tti^ variation in the^ modes of 
confaunication used by these groups. Political actors and bureaucrats* 
use oral communicapion more th^ written. Researchers use written 
slightly more than oral; 

* The modes of communication most used are those which would 
be helpful for maintaining a policy network. Policy-makers @kchange 
information infonnally, orally and frequently. Research and research 
rela^fed documents are prominent among written info-rmation modes. They _ 
seek information from a wide variety of sources i;i the early stages 

of policy making, including conferences and informal meetings that 
provide face-to-face contact and contextualize information^ 

Oral Communication : The sources of 'oral communication most 
used by school finance and special education policy-makers are listed in • ^ 
Table 7, page 36. The forms identified most useful, as Bardach would 
predict (see >Chapter II), impose low cojisumption costs on the user . . 
They also corroborate the survey results on the characteristics of usable 
information. Telephone calls, briefings and' informal meetings about specific 
policy issues are all easily accessible , likely ^to provide contextual informa- 
tion , and allow informal , face-to-face interaction between information pro- 
viders and information users. They are styles of communication routine 
in policy-makers' work worlds.^ : 
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TABLE 7g MODES OF 01^ COM^OINICATION MOST US£D ^BY. STATE SCWQQl. 
I ' ^ -FINANCE AND SPECIAL EDUCAT-ION ?OLICV-Mi»;^C£RS (All sub- 



1 



< 



Telephone calls 'to 
f r lends / knowl e d v- o b 1 e 
colleagues* 

Briefings by staff or 
expires 

Irtf orroal meecingii co 
discuss specific state 
client, or policy ^ 

Fo rnal meetings to discuss 
specific state, client, 
or policy 



S - Informal tneecings^ 
2 tp discuss general 
' " ^ principles of the 
^ ^ policy issue 

^ Formal meetings Co- discuss 
2 general principles of the 
g policy issue 

^ Fornal testimony / 
hearings 

Lectures /speeches/ ^ 
workshops on specilic 
state, client,, or policy 

Meetings discussing ^ 
interrelated policy issues . 

Conferences 

Lectures /spe*eches/work- ^ 
shops on general principles 
of the policy issue 



20 



Percent Response 

AO - * 60 '30 
• • • I 1 I 



nnnrrrrn >:iii>ii!i! rrmTnTrrrn 



(77%) 



nnrnf nnji / / ; .■■ / TTrmrrnTTr tn 



(77%) 



uimrniii il LLimniininm./ 

('2%) 



'^rnjTijMwiiujiLLLijjjmrj 

(62%-) 



OliU Ullll2.LlU±lllLLLLlRli 

(59%) 

juiiiiiiin' minni'iLm 
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(56%) * 

T mTmTTrrmn 1 1 n nivi 

(-55%) 

TTTiTiTnTrrrTrrr' ! > / / ■' / n 

, (55%) 

rnmnuj im i ■ i / . • / i m 

(5^%) • - 

(^5%) 

t 

Response Rate=9A% (N-248) 



/r 



Percent of C^caV reporting use for ocal coramunii at ion. 

Average of the percentage respcnjtjs i:j dnch of the four statues of 
policy making (see Appendix F) . ' \ ' \. 



r 
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Telephones, available in evety of f ice,irapbse aome of che lowest 

consumpc-ion costs* They-provide one-to-one communic^t^ion between 

1' 

theTtiformation *seeker and provider, \5^.rtual' assurance that the pol'icy- 
maker can ask -specific questions concerning the particular policy 
■question at hand. Wi-th relative' ease, the caller can contact 'O'ne 
or .several sources to 'locate the exact information needed* Briefings 
with stafT^or expetts and informal meetings on sp^ific issues 



provide opportunities for participants to ask questions in interactive 

- /" 

group settings. These personal exchanges contextualize informa-tion . 
Face-to-face communication has an added advantage o£^ allowing individuals, 
to pickup the myriad of non-verbal commualcatlon cues that help assess 
the credibility of the information source. . J 

The impprtance of the informality of the mode^ of communicatioji 

y 

chosen should not be overlooked. Informal exxihanges allow 'off-the- 
rjcord' conmients, important not only for th'fe tiackground information 
they -may yields but for the Implied trust and respect among colleagues 
that they symbolize * They are also* *»f^ective mechanisms for breaking 



down some of the barriers to research use (discussed in Illfe)* . 

In informal discussions with colleagues, policy-makers can 'relatively quickly 

translate politically unfeasible or abstruse research ±nt8 terms more 

relevant for a speci'flc policy context. 

The lowest ranked modes of oral communication for the aggregate . * 

sample^are those which furnish general information ^bout policy in 
, formally structured environments* Lectures and speeches, for example, 
I connote primarily one-wa^communication in which pplicy-makers receive i 

information from others. Oppbrtunities for interaction among colleagues - 

are' limited to formal question periods after presentations, a format 
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which limits loth the number and specificity of policy-makers' ques- 
tj.ons. 'Conferences provide considerable information interaction 
amohg participants and are of ten highly topical and context-specific. 
HoweverT^ey also require careful juggling of time and travel schedules 
Consequently, for regulat information exchanges they are impractical. 
Testimony, though structured to elicit^ dialogue between information 
providers and committee questioners, is limited to formally scheduled 
times and discourages informal, 'off-the-cuff coiranents that often pro- 
vide texture tso a dialogue. Essentially, all of the lowest ranked 
modes of oral communication lacjk.the most important characteristic of 
usable' informat:,i^on . None are readily available in a short period of 
time and they are relatively expe^nsiv.e . * 

Subfile Analysis: Wh^ Oral Modes of Coinmunication are Most 
Useful - A breakdown of the total sample into-issue and state subfiles 

surfaceks few differences in the use of oral modes of communication 

\ ' * . • , - 

(see Appendix B) . ' Only* in the use of telephones is there noticeable 
variance. 'The interstate^ agecial education subfil^ reports much lower 
u^^ of telephone?. than 'do the ^tate files. Briefings and meetings about 
specific policy topics are rated high. This diffe^ence might be ex- 
plained by the recent and intense. push to implement fedetal special 
education legislation and regulations. Special education encompasses a 
number of quite different handicapping conditions, ^^redi-ctably, policy- 
makers irf this ar^'need the most detailed information possible "on the 
nuances of educational policy decisions as they r^te to the diverse 

handicapped groups to be served. Testimony and briefings can provide 
-» " ' ' ' - . ' ' 

that specificity. The interstate subfile contains a large percentage • 

of issue specialists whO-would be called japon t;o testify on various^ 

• * * ^ \ 

issues as well ars those who wisb^to fiear testimony, " . ' 
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There are diffe»rehces in the way political aqtors, bureaucrats and research- 
ers use oral communication. In general, political actors and bureaucrats 
use oral modes more often than researchers dp . Researchers also use it 

differently. On non-parametric tests for statistical significance, 

r 

researchers systematically differ from the other two audience groups in the 



way they use oral communication (see Tables 8 and 9, page 40)1 ^ Our survey 
. findings reiterate those of Caplan (1975) who found that the largest pro- 
p^of^ion of variance in the ways that research is used can be explained^ by 
differences in the wctk styles and rewards systems of the two-communities 
of policy-makers arfcl researchers. Apparently, when researchers complain 
that policy-makers do not listen, and policy-makers^ retort that researchers 
do not say anything worth listening to, both are right. They simply 'talk' 
to colleagues differently. 

^^y^-^^^An example of the difference in oral communication use is in the ranking 

t> 

of conferences. Approximately half of each audience subfile checked con- 
ferences^ as useful sources of information (48% of political actors, 50% of 
bureaucrats and 58% of researchers). However, political actors and bureau- 
crats are heavy users of mo6t forms of oral comm^unication. Consequently, in 
comparison to other forms from which they also-'use, conferences rank ninth 
for political actors and eighth for bureaucrats. On the other hand, researche 
overall use of oral communication is lower than that reported by the political 
and bui^eaucratic groups? Their 53% response on conferences makes that form 
of communicatioxfethe third most useful for researchers^ It would appear that 
they are one of the key paints of face-to-face contact between reseax^ers 
and other pqlicy-makers ♦ More than likely, conferences bring about a 'rubbing 
of shoulders' between fesearchers and state policy-makers that Is crucial for 
information exchange. Consequently, although the work pressures of political 
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^ TABLES : OllAL MODES OF CO>lMU:a CATION ARi-t TllOSi- MftST USED BY 



ST.M-E POLICY-MAKERS 



Mean RdT)ks' 
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2.46_ 


2.26 


1 


.28 




2.49 


2.20 


1 


.32 




2.46 


2.26 


1 


.28 




2.37 


2.43 


' 1 


.20 


4 


2.45 


2 . 2'5 • 


■ 1 


.30 




2.57 


2.15 


1 


.28 




2.53 


2.40 


1 


07 . 




2.38 


2.31 


' 1 


Jo , - 




2.54 


2.30 


1 . 


15 . 




2.37 


2.21 • 


1 . 


42 


f 



ALL 

AUDIENCE 

Political Act, 
bureaucrat 
Researcher 

STATE 

Cal i fornia 
Virginia 
Maryland 
interstate 

I5SUE ' 

School Fip . 
' Special Ed. ' 

KricdT^an Chi-Scuare Test for S: at Ir^cical i^inif'iqance 
is .000 for. all meau ranks. Tests are six^nlficanc at 
the ,05 level. 



TABLE 9 : POL ITICAL ACTORS AND BURi:nU C: \-\TS DIFFER FROM RESEARCHERS 

- IN THE WAYS TH.^T THEY USE QiUI. AND VISUAL COMMUNICATION 

. ^ r ' 

MEDIAN TEST - 2-Talied '.est for Si^nlficanc Difference 



Qm^^QJLMl ^ Oral - ■ 1 1 .en V 1 s 1 



' Audience. ,^Jlfil5S _ Hi;- 

Pol it . Av.tOi'/Bure:,ucrat .835 .C09 * qq"' 

Pol ^;t,Ac:or/Re:03,- chcr .00/ ,4C6' ^88* ^ 

BureaiiC/at/.Rearchcrs .GO? .176 



vSjgnf\canl at '^'^ .05 'leve.l}^ 
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actors. an,d burefmicrats predict that conferences would not be used often, 

it' would appear that\ they would be an effective dissemination activity. 
• - I 

They* create the prVcise conditions fijr h^-cost information consumption that 
our respondents value: informal, face-to^face exchanges and expert briefings 
to impart resear'ch information in highly contextualized form. Conferences 
would also provide researchers with the most current information on political 
problems. ' . . * - * ' 

Sundquist's call for research brokers (1978) (see also Florio, 1980) ' 
and the success of linking agents for dissemination to educational practi--, 
tioners XButler and Paisley, 1976) make sense for state education policy- 
makers. If researchers do not use oral communi'trat-ion much but, policy^ 

kers do, then individuals able to bridge that information gap are needed. 

\ 

These brokers would be people saavy about. political considerations and 

knowledgeable about research. More than likely, they would have hi,gh 

vvisibility within the policy community, attaiiied either by excellent re- 

^earch,^ skillful policy-making, or both. Sundquist defines them as **meT\ 

or wofeen within a discipline who have a flair for intferpreting, iit non- „_ 

.technical or at. least semitechnical language, the technical findings' of ^ 

^ th^r colleague, and wfio make it their business to do so. They do their 

owp research as well, probably, but the findings of their own direct . 

investigations form a small ^rt of the information they ^s^mble and^ 

present to the world at large." In short, researbh bg^^rs are people ' 

who know how to jt!r>anslate the 50C words of researchers into the 5g^nd - 

lOc variety that hpld greater currency in the non-research world . They 

are accessible by telephone and have the ^flexibility to consult and at- . 

f 

teftd conferences:'at which research and policy information is exchanged. 
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In our san^le., for example, the Director of the Finance Center at the 
pducalion Conniiission -of the States, Allen Odden, and the Executive 

. '^Director of the Council for Exceptional Children, Fred Weintraub, would 

1. \ • ' 

^' qualify. Their organizations were named frequently as critical informa- 

* 'tit?n sources and they received several individual citations as well. 

' In fact, the state education policy groups surveyed would appear to 
h'ave a nu mber of these inf ormati^?Tr^rokers . Many respondents are frequent 

..users of research, a^ sought out daily for policy information, and work . 
through something called an informal network to get and give information* y 

- These characteristics are precisely those of the gatekeeper car idea entre- 
preneur , (Kirst , 1980) of the issu^ network who channel Anformarion intc and 
around the policy community. More research is necessary to determine whether, 
in fact, school finance and special education policy networks are functioning 
• to disseminate information to policy professionals in them. 
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Written Communfcatlon ; Four of the first five forms ot^ 
written communication reported most useful by the state respondents, 
are research reports and research related materials ♦ that isr 
srtatistical compilations and draft documents. Apparentl y, scientific 
knovledge irelevant to state educational policy problems is avail- 

able and ujsj^d by pollcy-makers . 

' I / 
Accor<rin2<-to the crit'eria for useful information set out by our 

respondents, -we assume that the written information used is easily 

available, reliable ^nd factual (see Useful Information, III b , 

To ascribe these characteristics to research seems to refute earlier 

chapters of this report which declaim the general nature of soc-ial 

science research 'and its unavailability to policy-makers. Evidently^ 

something in the nature of the school finance and special education state 

policy communities operates to reduce barriers to research use > ^ 
t * * 

A clue may be found in the reports of most usefUl information. sou\^es 
(see Illd ' • Both school finance and special Education policy- 

makers identify informal networks, State Departments of Educatioji and 
legislative infbrmation services as v^alued ^conduits of information. All ^ 
are likely to provide quick access to current research. ^^-Stpte legislative 
and Department sources work on issues engaging the attention of-^state policy 
makers and could. furnish research to "themvlth a relatively high degree of 
issue specificity. Similarly, a phone call or meeting with colleagues in 
the informal network could yielct references to research accessible within 
the policy community. Bardach would. note that most useful written communi- 
cation sources afe also proxi'mate to the policy-makers.' Regular mailings 
and oxher routing' information channels ^ ^ 



TABLE 10; MODES OF WRITTEN COl'lMUNICATION MOST USED BY STATE 
T"' SCHOOL FINANCE AND SPECIAL EDUCATION POLICY-MAKERS 

(All subfiles combined) 



Research Reports' 

Statistical Conpila- 
tions 

Personal Notes/Files 

Draft Docui.:cncs 

Ed. N*ev;sictt£rs 

Of f ice/Dept . riles 

f Letters fror. Outside 
Expert 

Professional Journals 
Libraries 

4 

Books 



• an ! HI 11.1 1 • } rnnr iTnTn] 

(75%) 

L!w.vjT!:rrriimrj[mii!.iiLii!.a 

(73%) V - • 

rnuiiiiimrnzuiTJiiicjiiiw 

(n%) 

Winiiiujiw i ri'f ' ii ' ! ( rmm: 

{70%) 



Abs traces/ Indices 

SuTOiinries of Hooks or 
Monographs 
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- • Percenc Rtsponse 

AO 60 80 

I I I t I 



(67%) 

lunimmmirniiJiinim 

(65%) 

1 firrrjjjTuniiTrrnmuxiJ 

(60%) 

7 riiifjijtrrnjiujjsniizik ' 

(56%) • . 

1 1 1 1 n ilijnjnwznjTjj . 

"(50%) 
(40%) 

irrwrinimniizij . . 

(39%) 

WjiwjzumTJin 

(38%) 



Response Race = 93% (S=244) 



■C 



100 



Percent of ^l^ts total reporting use ci written i-.od^-.s of coniniun lent ion 



Average of the parccntsge of responses ir, each of the four stages ir. 
>■ the policy process. 
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keep policy-makers alert to research relevant to their concerns. Issue 
specialists within informal networks mdy regularly, route^ new research to . 
professional colleagues. The high use of '"drafc-^cuments in the written 
category suggests, that this may be so. Unfor tuna«ly , without more' concrete 
information about communication processes within policy communities^ we can 
only 'conjecture as to why research appears so important to the school fi- 
nance and special education policy-makers in our sample ♦ The fact is^ how- 
ever, that they do report.it to, be the most useful written mode. 

The high ranking of personal notes and files suggest an intersection 
between the oral modes of communication and written ones. Records^f 
phone calls and meetings ai;e kept in forms that are accessible and specific. 
They are also sources of information that policy-makers trust. 

i\n unexpec ted response in this section is the low rating of summaries . 
This may simply mean that books on school finance and special education 
policy issues are few and summaries ^ot readily ^ailable. If summaries 
were available, they may omit the factual and quantitative data important^ 
to policy-makers, offering instead very general overviews of the book^s 
contents* On the other hand, executive summaries; are notoriously popular 
among policy-makers. The low summary rating, therefore, may be a case 
where policy-maker perceptions of use and actual behavior differ. 



Subfile Analysis; What Kodes of Written Communication Do State 
Education Policy-Makers Use? There are^lio surprising differences among 
the state, issue or audience subfiles in regard to wrlttep communication 
(see Appendix B). The school finance and special education policy- 
makers report |jjpry similar patterns of written information use. Educa- - 
tion newsletters are slightly more useful to special education respondents 
than to those in school financed The limiteJ^umber of newsletters that 
focus on financing concerns make it probable that^'sihA-dif f erencfe would 
appear. 3 

California respondents are slightly higher users of research than 
are .those -from smaller gtates . The larger numbers of researchers in 
California (a reflection of the greater differentiation of professional 

staff roles in that slEatfe) make it likely that research ^ould be used 

/ 

more there. Additionally, Califo^^iia has had a slightly Ibnger exposure 

y • 

to school finance reform pressures. The smaller states might not have 
haci to call out research reserves quite as often. Instead, they rely more 
on the State Departments of Education's office files. 

Audience differences in the use of written commurjicatlon are slightly 
more pronounced. Yet, here, as in oral communication, variance seems t$o 
reflect workplace constraints.^ Political actors' response^^ are congruent 
with those of the aggregate rating. They use research, ^fatistical 
compilations, memos and news bulletins. 
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Weiss (1980) /Mitchell (1980), and Walker (1981) would ^^11 predict 

<: 

that these political actors would use research as often as the other 
types of policy-makers would. It helps them to gain professional stature 
among colleagues as "well as to bolster ^rtisan arguments. It furnishes 
them with a backdrop'o'f scientific knowledge as a counterpoint to conven- 
tional wisdom. Most importantly, policy-makers probably .want to use re- 
Search as much as is feasible. As Walker notes (page 30-31): 

Political scientists... have too often erred... by 
assuming that policy was determined almost exclusively 
by the clash of vested interests.- All public policies 
eventually must }>e justifiable, both in moral and 
purely intellectual terms, if they are to be regarded - 
as legitimate by? the citizenry. The graat significance 



f the growing role of experts in democratic systems 
s not, as is often feared, their ability to manipulate 
ted representatives... but rather their ability to 
ide the intellectual underpinnings of public policy. 



o 

is 
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In a separate question on the survey we corroborated the strong 
showing of research us e. 84% of the respondents reported that they use 
research 'often' or 'occasionally' in their work. Half of that group 
selected 'often'. Moreover, by far the majority within each of the V 
phree audience groups .claimed research useful at least occasionally 
\see Table 11, page MI-48). 

Bureaucrats are ^^he audience group who selected 'often' legist. 
This matches their responses on the rating of written forms of com- 
munication roost useful to them. They look first to sources within their 
organizations — memos, of f ice and department files and personal notes. - _ 
Research and statistical compilations follow internal sources. Organiza-^ 
tional theorists would expect this response. When information needs arise 
bureaucrats satisfite and move sequenti'ally from internal, safe sources 
to external ones until they find the information needed (Allison, 19.65). 
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TA BLE 11; RESEARCH IS USED BY SCHOOL FINANCE AND SPECIAL EDUCATIOH 
■ ' POLICY-MAKERS IN THEIR WORK . " 



(Subfile breakdown) 



Often 



Research is u^ed in work: 
' Ogcasionallv Rarelv 



ALL RESPONDENTS 



41% (103) 



43% (107) 



16% (39) 



Audience Subfile 
Political Actor 
Bureaucrat 
V Researcher- 



39% (45) 
31% (29) 
73% (29) 



42% (48) 
52% (49/ 
25% (10) 



19% (22) 
17% (16) 
3%"^) 



State Subfile 
California 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Interstate 



43% (64) 

31% (11) 

29% ( 4) 

48% (24) 



43% (65) 

54% (190 

50% ( ?) 

32% (16) 



14% (21) 

14% ( 5) 

21% ( 3) 

20% (10) 



Issue Subfile 
School Finance 
Special Education 



45% (58) 
37% (45) 



42% (54) 
44% (53) 



13% (10) 
19% (23) 



Total Response: 94% (n=249) 
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To imply that the research bureaucrats use is an 'outside' source . 
^is misleading* In their questionnaire answers bureaucrats say they use, 
research priraariiy produced by their own organizations. The small pe^r- 
cent of research ^roduceduPutside is C9ntracted to- private firms. 

Workplace characteristics are also preeminent in /the i^esearchers ' responses 
to written communication uses. The most, useful source of written information 
for them is research. Professional journals are the second most critical- ^ 
source; As noted earlier, there are the typical communication channels of 
academic schcrlars^ for scholars' research, generally reported in jour_nals, 
keeps them abreast of the latest developments in their field. The work ot 
colleagues extends the research fi^ontfers for scholars. Both are information 
sources a^s;eadily available and reliable for researchers as office documents 
might be for the bureaucrats. The higher rating of libraries and tooks are 
a^so predictable -for individuals who trade in written forms of communication. 

Visual Commuh^^^LtirdnT Only 68% of the state respondents reported use cf 
visual communication, in contrast to responses of 94% for oral and 93% for 
written modes (see Table 12, p. 51 )• These lower figures ^u Rgest that visual 
modes are more costly to use with lower benefits . Even 'he re, the most con- 
textual source— field visits— rank highest. They could provi^ important 
links between policy-makers and ccmstituents and are also central to case' 
study research. N^ertheless, the costs in time, travel inconveniences-, and, 
•for policy-makers, partisan considerations-.- who to visit ,( when, for how long — 
added to 'the literal expense of travel, outweiph the benefits that f^eld visits 
might offer. 
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Charts and slides are^ familiar tools for conveying quick' information 
in meetings. They are relatively easy to construct and inexpensive. Their 
^ second^i^e^^pk probably reflects. /his ea^e and familiarity. 



\ 
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TABLE* 12 



J, 



>tODES OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION MOST '.USED BY STATE 
SCHOOL FINANCE AND SPFCIAL KDUCATION POLICY-MAKERS 



(All subfiles ^combined) 




I'ercent Response 



20 

I 



40 



60 



80 

I 



100 
I 



(25% ) 

■I JIIlfH W 



1 



(21%) 



Response Rat?e = e&7, (N=178) 



^ Percent of the total reporting use of visual comnup^cat ion modes: 

o^'l^T."^ i^!'"" percentage of responses in each of the four stages of 
e policy-making process. ' , ^ ^g^o^^ ^ 



2 
the 



'4 




0 



UC 



^ The low videotape ranking Is probably not a quali tative judgment 
about i ts usefulness as much as it is acknowledgment tha^ apes ar£ ^ 
costly and have not been developecT as policy cbmmunica4: ion P^s. 
They would ^seem to hold, the potential for providing the specificity 
of field visits without the time an<f ti;.avel costs to policy-makers. 
HoweveA they, are expensive to produce *and not" generally- available 
on educational policy ^opics . CA notable exception is a videotape 
^ directed by Ira Eisenberg entitled, "Should Public Schools Compete." 

The film has won awards from the Public Broadcasting Network and has 
• been aired Several times in the Bay Area in^ California. >The siftcess of 
this tape would suggest a need fof nior|(|||^estigation into this mode 
of communication before rejectir^ it ojh of hand.) 
^ ' In contrast to Caplan's finding that tV ne;e programs such as 
^ ■ ^'60 Minutes"* play an important role in information diss emination, the 

state education policy-makers find it of little use , fwo po^sible,.ex- 
; planations come^ to mind: -the. best known j^d most popular TV news 

programs are nationally syndicated^ They may contain, information about 
, polic3;e* issues of primary interest 'to federal policy-makers. Certainly, ^ 
education topics are not prominent features of most news programs. 
* . SecondV> iow 'marks for TV may be a case of our responde^its » 
not- perceiving how often it does influence their attitudes "^rtfct 'poli,cy 
issues. Mitchell's claim (1980) that statlis is an important iabjov in^gfe^ 
information use might be. instructive here. Even if policy-^^rs d^^-d^ 
use TV as an ^mportant information source", they might noj^eport it, as 
it does noe connote careful search and. research about^policy .issues . 
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Subfile Analysis; t?hat Modes of Visual Communication Do ^tate 
*^ . . * 

Education PpljLcy-Makers- Use? — In the Issue subfile sp-eclal education 

llay-makers use visuajycymmunlcation co'nsiderabrly inore than do school 

^finance respondents. Since the special education' subfile has a sub- 

stantlal representation of technical assistance groups, this difference 

is no't unexpected, ^sual modes, ^especially field visits and^ charts anj} 

^lldes^ are IntBgtal to technical assistance programs which* instruct and 

encourage innovation. ^ , , 

, " School finance policy-makers report TV far^mote useful as an 

information source than their special education counterparts • This may 

ref lecJC .jthe heavy TV coverage of the tax limitation measures, and the 

voucher initiative coverage over^ the past few years. Moreover, general 
* • 

fls<i^l ihfomi^tipn^ -reported Regularly on news programs, has greater 
Currency for this group than ^f or policy-makers concerned with management 
and teaching questions of handicapped education. ^ 

States, rej^ort minimal differences in use of visual mode's of com- 
munlcation. The interstate subfile is an exception. Responses there 
parallel those of the special education si 



* In the audience subfiles, political ac tots 'Sn^ ^bureaucrats use 
visual modes far more than dq researchers. Tests ofyst^tistical 
significance also 'report systematic difference in the way these groups 
use visual communication. Again, workplace constraints probably account 
for this. Political actors -and bureaucrats need current Information 
on specific client and programmatic needs, and, until recently, ^ad , 
travel budgets that couJ.d support occaslofel tr^s. These S^^ps also 
regularly attend bir^efings and testimony in whiqh** 
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charts and sli'des are routinely featured. Researchers, on the other 
hand, rely qn information sources which furnish scientifically verifi- 
able data — sources most' likely to be found in journals or case studies/ 
'researches Counterpart to the field visit, 

Stage in the Policy Cyele — Does it Make a Difference? 

School finance and special education policy-makers use modes of oral 
and written communication differently at the various stages of policy- 
making. Visual modes are the exception. Their use is relatively un- 
changed over the awareness, policy formulation, management/oversight 
and impact states, ^ * ^ 

The awareness stage is the best time to inject new information 
' into policy deliberations ^ especially if the information comes from 
' outside the normal policy channels , Notic^ble at this stage is the' 
emphasis on informal meetings, conferences, -and general policy dis- 
cussions, exchanges which offer the greatest opportunity for face- 
to-face contact with individuals outside the policy-makers' immediate 



wo 



rk environment. Bardach's 'gatecrashers' can most easily enter 



at \his stage (see Chapte^ r II), Written modes favpred here also 

include outside sources. Policy-makers use news bulletins and pro- 

Sessional journals most;*at the awareness stage. Draft documents also 

are important in the first two stages of policyrmaking. 

The enlightenment function of research is very much in^l^idence 

at the awareness stage, .State respondents^leam the latest policy 

« i ' f 

news from informal^ generkl meetings, conferences, newsletters, and 
journals. More than likely, they also keep abreast of the most 
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TABLE 13 



WHAT ORAL MODES OP COMMUNICATION DO STATE 
EDUCTION POLICY-MAKERS USE? 
(All Subfiles Coinbined) 



AWARENE 
(2 



Stages In the Policy Cycle 
(Modes of Communication) 



:ss, 

(256)* 



POLICY , FORMULATION 
98% (262) . 



l\ 


Telephone calls 


95% 


(242) 


1. 


Telephone calls 


83% 


(210) . 


2. 


Informal general' 


79% 


(202) 


2. 


Informal specific 


' 82^ 


(106) 


3. 


. Infoormal specific* 


77% 


(197) 


3. 


Briefings 


8'0% 


(201) 


A. 


' Briefings 


74% 


(189) 


4. 


FormaJ. specific* 


78% 


(19.7) 


'5. 


Other meetings on 
Several issues 


72% 


(183) 


5. 


Formal general * 


69% 


(173) 




Con^rences 


64% 


(16 /) 


6.. 


Informal general' 


69% 


(173) 




Formal specific*. 


59% 


(152) 


7. 


Lectures- specific 


58% 


(146) 


^ Lectures -general 


59% 


(151) 


8, 


Testimony 


57% 


(144) ; 




Formal gerjeral' 


57% 


(147) 


9. 


Other meetings on 
Severa^I issues 


52% 


(1303 




■- . Lec ttire s- spec i f ic 


55% 


a4i). 


10. 


Lectures-^ specific 


' 48% 


(121) 


P ' 


\';T^stlmony^^ * 


52% 


(133) 


11. 


Testimony • 


37% 


'(94-) ' 


l—T 

i , 


- MANAGEMENT/OVERSIGHT 
8S% (226) 






IMPACT 
9A% (249) 


k 






• Briafings-' . 


77% 


(175) 


1. • 


Telephone -calls* 


.77% 


(192) • 




Ffirvaal specific' 


76%' (171) 


2. 


Briefings 


77% (^) 




Informal specific' 


73% 


(16>) 


3. 


Informal specific 


' 76% 


(188) ^ 




Telephone Jcalls 
< 


67% 


(152.) 


A- 


Formal specific ' 


74% 


(185) 


> 


Formal general ' 


53% 


(119) 


5*. 


Testimony 


62% 


(154) 


6. 


Lectures specific 


52% (117) 


6. • 


Formal general ' 


57% 


(143) ~ 


7. 


Testimony 


szy. 

* 


(117) 


7. 


Conf^^nces ' 
Lectures^ specific 


57% ^141) " 




Conferences 


46« ^i03) • 


' 8. 


' 55% 


(138) 




Inforpal gfen^ral 


45% .(102) 


9. 


Inf ormal^general * 


55% 


(136) 


la. 


Oth^^r meetip'gs- 
Several i^sue^ 


43% 


(96) , 


;.io. 


Other meeting^ 
Se'veral issues 


54% 


(135) 


11. 


LectjirWtf'-^ene r a 1 


3^% (7-8) 




* 

Lectures general 


39% 


(97) 


All percentages rounded at 


the '.05 levpl 


iT 







meetings 
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TABLE 14 

whAt written modes of communication do state 
* education policy-makers use? 

(All Subfiles -Combined) 

Stages iii the Policy Cycle 
(Modes of Communication) 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 



^ ^AKARE^ESS 
• 96% (255) * 

Education news- 
letters/bulletins 

Research' reports 



Draft documents 

Personal notes 
files ' 



Lmos 



Professional 
journals 

Statistical com- 
pilations 

Office/department 
file 

Outside expert 
letters 

Libraify resource 
' «tnxer 

Books 

Summary 

Abstract index 



89% (182) 

83% (212) 

75% (192) 
f5% (192-) 

74% (188) 

71% (182) 

69% (177)' 

r 

62% (159) 

62% (157) 

58% (149) 

54% (137.)' 
53% (136) 
49% (124) 



POLICY FORMULATION 
93% (248) 

1. Research reports 83% (205) 

2. Statistical com- 79/. (195) 
pilation 

t 

3. Draft documents ' 77% 

4. Memos 77% 

5. Personal notes / 73% 
files^ 

6. Office/department 70% 



10, 



7. Education news- 
letters/bulletins 

8. Professional 
journals 

9. Outside expert 
letters 



Libraries 



11. Books 
12; Abstracts 
13. Summary 



69% 

61% 

61% 

56% 

43% 
43^ 
41% 



(1?5) 

(191) 

N 

(180)V 

(173) 

(170) 

(152) 

(152) 

(139) 

(106) 
(106) 
(101) 



' MANAGEMENT/ OVERSIGHT 
85% (226) 



1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

. 7. 



Memos 



72% (162) 



Statistical com- 68%' (154) 
pilations 

Personal notes/ '68% (154) 

files ^ 

Office files dept 62% (139) 

Draft documents ,62% (140) 

Research reports, 61% (138) 

Outside letters ' ' 56% (126) 



2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6., 
7, 



• IMPACT 
92% (245). 

Statistical com- 
pilations 

Research ffports 

|jemos internal 

Personal noces 

Of fice/dep^^ files 

Draft documents 

Education news- 
letter/burietin * 



75% (184) 

73% (178) 

71% (175) 

67^,, (163) 
65% (158) 
64l' (156) 

60% (148) 
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TABLE 14 (cont'd) 



HANAGEMEHT/OVERSIGHT 
• 85% (226) 

8. Education -news- ^51%' (115) 
letter/bulletins 



9. Libraries 



\j9% (89) 
39% (89) 



10. Professional 
journals 

11. Abs-cra'ct index 28% (63) 

12. Books 28% (63) 

13. Summaries 24% (53) 



IMPACT 
92% (245) 

8. Letter outside 



9. Professional 
journals 

10. Libraries 

11^ Books 

12. Abstract index 

13. Summaries 



59% (145) 

51% (126) 

45% (109) 

36% (88) ^ 

36% (87) 

33% (81) . 



All percentages are rounded at the .05 level. 
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TA^LE 15 

WHAT VISUAL MODES OF COMMUNICA'TION DO STATE 
EDUCATION POLICY-MAKERS USE? 
(All Subfiles Combined) 

(Modes of Communication) 



AWARENESS 
[ 74% (198) * 

1. Field visits 81% -<160) 1. 

2. Charts/slides 50% (99) 2'. 

3. TV 36% (71) . 3. 

4. Videotapes - 28%- (56) 4. 



POLICY FORMULATION 
..^ 64% (171) 

Field visits 78% 

Charts/slides 52% 

Video tapes . . 21% 

TV 15% 



A 

(134)' 
(88) 
(36) 
(25) 



MANA^SffiNT/OVERS IGHT 
61% (161) 






■ impact' 

68% (181) 






1. Field visits 


. 83% 


(134) 


1., 


Field visits 


80% 


(144) 


2. ^Charts/slides 


52%^ 


^(83) 


2. 


Charts/slides 


56% 


(101) 


3. Videotapes 




'(40) 


3. 


Videotapes 


25% 


(45) 


4. tv / 


^ 15% 


(25> 


4.' 


TV 


20% 


(36) 



All percentages rounded at the .05 level. 




^ . • J ■ • . 

curren^ research through the exchange of draft documents, which are used 

by over three-quarters of the respondents in the awareness and policy ' 

formulation stages. ' . • 

In contrast 'to the emphasis on information sources outside the formal 

policy comjnunication channels in the awareness stage, later stages find 

respondents relying most on research, statistical compilations and the 

formal, routine information channels associated with day-to-day policy work : 

personal and ^departmental files; briefings and meetings on specific topics. 

These are information sources that are factual rather than speculative. They 

also furnish information that is mor6 directly related to a specific policy 
^ % 

context. 

The high rating of research in the awareness and policy formulation 

/ • \ ' 

stages lends credence to. Walker's hypothesis that the ties between Scnowledg^e 
and power are stronget; and more complex than political scientists often 
recognize. It would^ appear that policy-makers in both Issue areas exchange 
ideas and attempt to build consensus on appropriate policy, direction before 

mandates are set into law. / This behavior is consistent with that of an 

/ ' ' ' 

issue network (Kirst, Peterson 19B0) . Policy-makers within the network 

generate and disseminate information crucial for determining which issue3 ^ 

arise on the public agenda. The state education respondents exhibit these 

networking characteristics. They report considerable ^interaction with 

colleagues artd use of, newsletters, journals and dtaft reports early in the 

policy process. In later stages of the policy cycle processes take over: 

briefings and memos are important in the Impact stage — possibly to assess 

the effectiveaess of policy and lay the groupdwork ^^r the next policy 

issue to be tackled within the network. 
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Illd. What Barriers Bloc k Research Use? 

90% (235) of^^h^ sfate- policy-makers, su^yeyed identified one or-more 
barrier to research use (see Table 19). Too much jargon is the biggest 
'blocker. Unavailability is also a probiem, although, even that which is avail- 
able is often politically unfeasible — and, therefore, unusable. Of less 
concern on this question is the methodology or superficiality of research. 
However,' those who chose to answer an open-ended question about what would 
motivate them to use more research often cited distrust of researchers' 
view of 'real world' activities. 

Reports of barriers complement the responses on what makes informa^tion 
usable, and furt^fer substantiate Bardach's observations about what raises 
the costs of research consumption. /Goo^ information is available: 'bad' 
research is not, or it is so unreadable as to be virtually unavailable to 
those uninitiated in research jargon. Similarly ^ good' ihformation is of 
specific,- high technical quality and timed for legislative cycles. Unusable 
research is politically unfeasible or irrelevar)t to the innnediate issue, 
and, therefore, of no use in the immediate legislative cycle^ 

Subfile differences also parallel differences that appeared in the 
subfile analysis of the characteristics of usable information. The special 
education respondents are primarily concerned with the availability of 
research, particularly that'which is jargon-free^ and, therefore, more 
easily uged. School finance \)olicy-makers do not appreciate jargon-laden-^ 
research, either, but their second greatest concern is feasibility rather 
than simple access. They also have problem's with the limited relevance 
*of research that' is available. The difference between 'new^'ahd. 'old' 
issues surfaces here, as it did in tl\e iiscussionof useful characteristics. 
Special education, the 'new' issue ,^''has greater need for inf<gr'mation 
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TABLE 19: 



c/: 

>^ 

c < 



M\JOR BAKRll^S TO RESE ARCHJJSE: A 1 1 
Respondencs 

Percent Response 



Too Much Jargon 

lesearch Not Available 

Research Politically 
Unfeasible 

lesearch of Limited \ 
Relevance * ; 

Research Too NeUtral 

I'oor Methodology 

Research Too Superficial 



liniijiinnininiTni 



20 



60 

t 



80 

I 



(43% JJ=101) 

frrrriuiJiLLninii 

(36% N=84) , 

nirmrrnTzaxni 

(34% N=80) 

Tfirmvivi 



(23% N=55) 

immm'v 

(23% N=55) 

■fujjuai 

(20% N=47) 

lltlLLIM, 

(13% N=31) 



100 



/' 



Total Response=90% N=235 
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in general. The 'old' school finance group, exposed .Co research slightly 
longer, Kave higher standards for the research that they use., Bardach's 
comment that research consumption is inevitably non-optimal may apply here. 
School finance researchers havej presumably, used research more. Even 
though they have used" a number of studies, the sheer volume that they have 
encountered over time may pi^qm pt ji egative conjments about relevance and 
raise their expectations about standards of quality. 

In the state subfile*, California's responses resemble those of ^^^^^ 
school finance-group. Bardach's discussion of the problems associated 
with the costs of research consumption may apply here as ,^11. California 
is a state with greater staffing differentiation than others in our' sample. 

* It is also a place where educational crises^ have hit hard In the past ten 
years. It is likely that such problems would have 'motivated policy-makers 
to seek research help. Those policy-makers might well have found help 
from research, but, they also entailed the costs of sifting through to fin 
the reports most directly of use. Hence, they report Concern that research 
is irrelevant and superficial in larger percentages than do smaller states 
where the crises are later in arriving and staff to search out research 
fewer in number. ^ * . 

Virgi,nia,.-a state witl) fewer staff and, therefore, lower capacity to 
integrate research intone policy process, ranks'' highest concern about 
jargon* Small staff Working under pressure would pnobably be even more 
frustrated by this needless block to access than would their counterparts 
in states with more people available to search out and synthesize research. 

' Virginia's concern about methodology fits our assumptions about state 

capacity. If small departments cannot afford or find research staff ,* they 
need to be certain that the little they rec^^e is usable\ 
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ACCORDING TO STATE POLICYMAKERS, RESEARQl IS HARD TO USE BECAUSE 



TOO MUCH RES NOT 
JARGON ' AVAILABLE 



. RESEARCH . 

POLITICALLY OF LIMITED TOO , 

UNFEASIBLE RELEVANCE NEUTRAL 



U2 ►J 

- 



ALL 90% (235) 



FINANCE 

88% (121) 



SPECIAL ED 
88% (114) 



CALIFORNIA 
86^ (32) 



VIRGINIA 

887, (lA) 



MARYLAND 

88% (lA) 



INTERSTATE 
SPECIAL ED ^ 



A3% ^(101) 

A8% (58) 

38% (A3) 

42% (60) 

53% (17) 
36% (5) 

Al% (19) 



36% (8A) . 

31% (37) 

Al% (A7) 

36% (52) 

22% (7)' 

29% (A) 

A8% (22) 



3A% (80) 

Al% (50) 

26% (30) 

36% (51) 

38% (12) 

A3% (6) 

22% (10) 



\ 



23% (55) 

31% '(38) . 

15% (17) 

29% (Al) 

16%''(5) 
21% (3) 

13% (6) 



23% (53) 

28% (3A) 

17% (19) 

25% (35) 

19% (6) 

43% (6) 

13% (6) 



POOR 
METHODS 



20% (A7) 

19% (23) 

-21% (2A) 

19% (27) 

25% (8) 
7% (17 

2A%.(]1) 



1 



ITS TOO 
SUPERFICIAL 



13% (31) 

17% (20)^ 

10% (11) 

15%, (21) 

6% (2) 
7% «l) 

23% (11) 



1 



TOO MUCH , RES NOT 
JARGON AVAILABLE 



RESARCH 
POLITICALLY 
UNFEASIBLE 



OF LIMITED 
RELEVANCE 



TOO 
NEUTRAL 



POOR 
METHODS 



ITS TOO 
SUPERFICIAL 



POLITICAL' 
ACTOR^p^^ (107) 


AA% 


(A7) 


29% 


> 

(31) 


. 3A% 


(36.) 


25% (27)' 




' 25% 


(27) 


21% 


(22) 


1A% (15) 




BUREAUCRATS^' . 
95% (92) ■ 


* 

A0% 


(37) 


A 5% 


(Al) 


- 37% 


(3A) 


23% (21) 


\ 


22% 


(20) 


12% 


(11) 


7% (16) 




RESEAllCHERS 
77% '(36) 


.A7% 


(17) 


33% 


(12) . 


28% 


(10) 


19% (7)- 


. 17% 


(6) ' 


■ 3?% 


(lA) 


29% CiOl 


< 
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Si'milarly/ problems with political unfeasibility and neutrality 
of research might be expected in Marylan^^ In the politically charg^ 
atmosphere that accompanies attempts at^ policy change, such as are" cur- 
rently underway in that state, political considerations woul'd weigh heavily 
in judgments about information use; 



r 



* ' • ' * 

Interstate special education respondents feel that the limited amount 
of researdh "available is often full of jargon. Groups responsible for"^. 
.Qj^itil>ng assistance to others, a larger number of whom are represented in* 
tfiflPlKbf ile, would likely value easy access to immediately usable re- 
search — not that which required time-consuming, costly translation. More- 

^^ver, special education has different pupil handicaps that all have 

- *, *> 

different jargon, 

In the' ^audience subfile, res'^irchers are the most critical ^^^e- 

search language "'and quality', a pi^druiable response from a group wh(? make 

their living producing 'research and are^Tn a position to judge the quality 

of the research product. Political actors also dislike the jargon in, re- 

search, but they do not appreciate the political^aivete or neutrality 

of the studie's. It is intei*esting to note tha^ bureaucrats ate most » 

concerned about political considerations. This may be ^ecause they are 

often the ones to prese*nt and ^fertd their organizations' researrh findings 

- ' ' <^ 

.before legislators. ^ j'-. . ^ ^ 

Policy-makers '^pmments About Research's Llml*tations : 153 ^l^pondents 
(58%\^answered the question: I* would use more research in my work ifv.*. 
Their comments ^corroborate* the concVrns^bout Barriers discussed above. 
They also* reveal two problems, with/re search use that our quest;ion. abfeut 
Carriers did not include: ^strust.of research and/or of researcherjs ; 
^and, wotk pressure. Table 20 sunraiarizes the'coded responses (p^fe 52). 
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^'^'"^\rpifSl comments about why research is not usec^more often 
include: , - " 
Access Problems - 

"Academic conimunicatipn circles do not reacK out very well/' 

'^(Research) is difficult to locate tin a ^short peViod of time." 

"Good stuff is .often fugitive r or made les? useful by 
publications lag time." 



"There is so mrfchT^e must sort it out b^fore^using it.V^. 

"If the process were interactive (I would use it) - if I were in contact with 
people in the knov/ more often.'* 

"I need' easier remote terminal access to NCES data!" ^ • 

Distrust of Research or of Researchers _ > ^ 

"If it were competent 'and honest, I would use it." ^ 
"Authors of (research) papers rarely have first hand information 
and experience. (Their work)consist$ of fantisized guestimates of 
little pragmatic value. (They) consistently fail to consider 
humanizing factors. 

"(Research) is often accomplished by unknoWledgable persor^ - it's 
a business transaction not a labor of life-long professiojl associa- 
tion. Also, it's too often biased to fit expected conclusions." * 

"Most researchers are unqua-lified to draw policy implications ^ 
at the level of generalization necessary to develop national policies . 

"I would Tise t^iieir work if researchers were less naive." 



"I would use it if it were removed from vested interests." 

"Much of it is deliberately deceptive. (It's reported) in an artfully obfuscati 

^ , . ^ n u manner. 

Problems wi th Jargon, Format, Timing, Generality of Research • , 

7 

"Most journal articles and research reports are not geared to 
answering specific, practical questions." . ^ 

• "(^I would use research), if it were better synthesized, presented 
in clear^English, and gave attention to the broad policy implications 
of the findings and- conclusions .J' ^ * 

"Researchers - even when they -have findings of Jbroad public interest - (| 
often do not report those findings clearly and concisely, in 
- language the puDl'ic can understand."^ 
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wbuld usei'it) 'if it were written i^ a clear fashion and reached 
l^pecific conclusions* ^ . - 

"(I would use it) if it .we^ written in English and were policy relevan 

'•If jargon were diminished/' or "too much jargon" or "available 
on a timely basis" or "related to the real world and more current" 
"up to date" or "more understandable", "customized to my needs", 
'."more readable", "relevant", "specific", "up-to-date and related ^ 
to specific issues" . . ^ 

f 

Problem&,^with Methodolqgy . ' , 

"School finance research ^s frequently based on biased assumptions- , ^ 
usually,, socially motivated." 

..^iA?onnmiph writing about school finance blithely accepts assumptions 
about measures of wealth, effp^t and inputs that need to constantly- 
be revisted rather than regurgita:ted. " 

"Conclusions drawn are based upon source data, which is far too often 
taken for granted as being correct. Poor record keeping abounds and 
^ studies which use those records are suspect." <^ 

"I would use research if I could believe. the facts upon which 
conclusions are drawn were more accurate.". 

"I would use it if I*felt more confidence in the methodology and/or / 
presentations, and if I felt that political consequences of results 
had not exerted a proactive effect on the research.". 

"I would use it if it were descriptive, anecdotal and statistical." 

^ "Data bases used for research rnany times vary from data used ifi i 
formulae. It is almost impossible to secure the specific computer 
programs used to allocate funds. A conflict of interest exists, 
between those who can*i;eveal the strange^ f,inance structures and 
politically contracted support. 

Time Pressures ' ^ ' 

"I wbuld use ^resear.ch if I^had 'time to-sit down and read it."^ / 

"If I had a different Job. Running an agency doesn't leave time 
for research." 

"I would use it. if other duties didn) t' cut^into .my time." 
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Ille* What General -Kinds of Information Will State E ducation Policy- 

* ' '. ' — ' — 

Makers Need ^er the tJext Five Ye ays? 



In ^)ur survey we asked policy-makers to tell us what kinds of infdrma- 

' < . ' . , . ' ' ' _ ' .< ^ 

tlon they would need' over the next five years ^hat they did not have. 

Their responses indicated that demographic data and Impact studies of the 

effects *of the myriad of laws, legislation and regulation are most critical. 



/ TABLE 22; INFORMATION NEEDED OVER THE NEXT FIVE 
YEARS: All subfiles -combined 



Percent Response 



Demographics » 
Impact Studi-es 
Finance Informatloja 
Gov^rnan£e' Information* 
Legal Infornatlon 
Evaluation-^ * 
Longitudinal Studies 



10 



20 



30 



io 



IlLUll I 1 11 1 1 U JIUIUJJ LllUUuU 



(32% n=47) . 

ULmmiLLt'UTnTnJiiw 

(26% n=58) 
JJIJIIUULULIU ' 
(15% 'n=22) . 

'innN.'ii ■ 

(10"^ n=i5') * ' ■ 

\ij.iJLnin 

(-6% n=8) 

iimrar ■• 

(6% n=8) . • 



(5% n=.7) 



Total Respondents 55% n=145 



All percentages roundecf^at the ,05 level. 
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/ ... 

In order to report quickly on the needs of th^se policy 
audiences; we coded the written responses into seven very 
general categories. Unfortunately, these aggregate groupings 
cannot accurately reflect the detail of the respondents^ 
answers to this question. Below are listed examples of the 
comments typical of each category. Staff at IFG are now working 
~cn a more Set^ailed reporting of the iiTfbrmat ion "cull e3 from ^ 
this question. / 

SampH Comments : . • , > ^ . - \ 

Demographics - "How many handicapped children are underserved? How 
many personnel needed to serve the handicapped? I need child- 
.change data tp tre^atment a^d/or education." 



"\nTio ar^ in privatelcliools? Who in public?" 

"Population data - trends by school district; private school dnforma- 
tion by state, special pupils, costs; voc-ed data by school district 
and stateV 

"I need an accurate means of enrollment^projections," 

"How matiy ^autisic children are being served?" , ^ 

"In special pfiucation, the major problem is* that there is not accurate 
' count of the ch;Lldrert which we serve- If the recipients are unknown 
to planners, how can any reasonable planning be done? There are 
200,000 children in the U.S. -whose needs a^e lost on the preparing 
of programs II** * 



ERIC 



Impact. Studies - "I need to know the utility consequences of njany'of 
the -new practice^ required or suggested in legislation ^d regulations. 

"Effects "on the states of federal legislation." 

"Impact -of state funds on -categorical programs - or blcrckyvs. categorical 

funding." ^ ' • ^ ^ _ „ 

"Effects of the tax revolt on the educational base. 

"How implementation of PL94-142 and federai funds cojvrfected with it 

are affecting eduction of handicapped children," 

Finance'- Index of the cost of educating students 'in various 
special education porgrams, assigning the .value 1.00 to the cost 
of education students in the regular program." 

Financial data on transportation, integration, facilities construction 
and maintenance 
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Finance (contM) - ^'inter-distxict information, inter-state (with 
a' comparable data base), meaningful per pupil expenditures data 
by area districts; private school datat» 

"Exact cost of individual school program offerings" - 

"Costs of studentsf'by grade level, type of program school building, 
adjusted for quality of the education and capability of the stjidents.*^ 

"Information on tax burdens pertaining to school finance reforms." 

Governance - "Management 'reforms which should accompany the 
school finance changes*" 

"Interrelationships of municipal, school district, state and 
federal finance programs and implications for management" 

Legal Information : , "le^al ruJLings^ concerning f.ederal and state • 
laws and regulation trends of"*the nations." ' ' 

"Legal information relating to special educat^ion'* 

"Effects of court controls on schools." 

Evaluation - **B'est program i^pdels for gifted children based on degrees 
of giftedness" 

"Guidelines* for effective integrated schools" 

^'successful strategies for improving higher education to handicapped 
youth" 

Longitudinal Studies - '^Long-term, longitudinal studies of e.quity 
in several states done on an annual basis^ not. simply two or 
three points in time.** ^ 

"Changes over time in quality of education matched to funding changes" 



Note: Not all respondents felt 'that there was* a need for researcH 
by the following comment: "There is. too 
much noise yi the system already. ^ One must wprk hard to filter 
e^i,St^g, material , but we need to^j-QtherVise, we aet garbage. 
Less cryptic, but also t>T)ical i^:* '*I can hardly keep up with my 
sources now." , ' * ' , 



*WHAT GENERAL KINDS OF INFORMATION DO POLICYMAKERS NEED? 





DEhK)- 
GRAPHICS 


* 

IMPACT 


FINANCE 


GUVERNANOE 


LAW 


• 

WAl !f ATI HM 


LONGTTUDAL 

^ IVU LljO 


ALL , 

55% (145) 


^32% (47) 


26% (38) • 


15% (22) 


10% (i5) 


■ 6% (8) 


6% (sy 


5% (7) 


FINANCE 


30% (22) » 


36% (26) 


22% (16) 


8% (6) 




1% (1) 


3% (2) . 
• 


SJ'ECIAL ED 


35% (25) 


n% (12) 


18% (6) 


13% (9) 


11% (8) 


10% (7) 

f 


7% (5) 


CALIFORNIA 


33% (30) 


* 

29% (26) 


16% (lA) 


8^' (7) 


6% (5) 


. A% (A) 


A% (A) 


VIRfiiNIA 


'2'5% KUT 


13% (;2) 


25% (i*)<^- 


6% (1)^ - 


13% (2). 


• 195^(3). 




MARYLAND 


13% (1) 


6ii (5) 


2 5%, (2) 
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INTERSTATE 
SPECIAL ED 
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TOTAL RESPONSI 


•: 55% (145) 




•• 










f- 


DEMO- ' 


IMPACT 


• 

FINANCE 


GOVERNANCE 


• 

LAW - 


EVALUATION 


LONGITUDAL ' 
STUDIES 


POLITICAL 
ACTORS 


' 30% (19) 


27% (1^) 


17% (11) 


8% (5) 


5% (3) 


6% (A) 


8% (5) 


BUREAUCRATS 


27% (16) 


24% (lA) 


19% (11) 


1A% (8) 


97^ (5) - 


5% (3) 

■5% (U 


- 3% (2) 


RESEARCHERS 


S5% (12) ' 


32% (7) 




9% (2) 
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CONCLUSION; We began our study* by asking three questions about the . 
ties between research and policy at the state levpl in educational policy 
arenas • Our answers are ^s follows: 

1) Do state educatidn policy-makers use research in their work ? 
By far the majority of our state school finance and special education 
respondents reported that they do use research. They found it most ^use- 
Tul icT^finlng" tlie~pTameters o"f-^"5sues- newly emerging on the public 
agenda. It also helps to shape pplicies aimed at resolving tho«e issues. 
At .the final stages of policy formulation, research is used to assess 
impact of legislative mandates on clieno populations and programs. 

, It is important to note that the definition of research in this survey 
was.jiot explicitly defined* Respondents may not agree on their definition 
of what souVd research actually is. . In fact, survey findings suggest that 
researchers would differ from political actors arid bureaucrats in their 
definition of research. The former would, more than likely, require higher 
standards of methodological rigor and more controlled, systemat^ic data 
collection than would the latter two* groups. However, the identification 
by our respondents of multiple intermediary organizations as crucial informa- 
tion sources suggest that policy-makers in school finance and special 
education do have acce^^sTTo t<^p-Viality academic research. But it is 
generally translated by those intermediaries 'Into more usable, context- 



"^pecific forms. 

0) What are the information preferences of state education policy -makejs? 

Across all subfiles, policy-makers liked information that was avail- 
able in .a ghort period of time, jargon-free, high quality, targeted on 
specific popi^ations op»problenis , pfiiitically feasible, and easy to consume- 

> 

that is short or reported orally. 
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All respondents also like informal networks above all organizational 
sources of information. Ne'xt, they sought information from the nearest 
source! of infomuation. They sought information from the nearest organiza- 
tional sources* The most prominent outside providers of usable information 
were professional associations. 

The modes 6f information that the school finance and special education 



respondents used were primarily oral ones. They like informal, highly inter- 
active exchanges which can provide quick, context specific information. 
Telephones, predictably, are the most impQrtant forms of communication^. 
They "are ubiquituous and ensure direct one-on-one dialogue between pat"ties. 

Research reports and research related documents are the most important 
written modes of communication. All written modes favored seemed to be 
those which provided factual, quantitative information. Education newsletters 
and professional journals were particularly, important in the early stsiges of 
policy formulation — lending credence to Weiss' hypothesis that research plays 

an important role in enlightenment. . ^ 

Visual modes of commun^ation were less used than the other two» 
They are also those which entail heavy costs (travel, videotapes, and TV 
coverage are all expensive; theS^atf^r^two also require the availability 
of technical expertise) • ^ • ' ' 

Respondents in both issue areas named specific organizational 
sources of information most important to them. In school finance ■ . 

the Education Commission of the States and ^school finance conferences 
^ere cited most crucial; in special education, the Council for Exceptional 
Children and the National Association of State Directors of Education rated 
most useful.. The responses provided supporting evidence to hypotheses that 
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/ . that the school finance policy area represented a policy issue network, 
and the special education community resembled ^the traditional iron 
triangle policy configuration. 

All groups indicated that they were experienced in their respective 
policy field and were high information disseminators. Their responses 
seemed to support the notion that policy communities are relatively 
stable, and once entry points to the networks are established, dissemina-^ 
,tion' efforts may be quite productive. 
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^ Illf* IMPLICATIONS OF THE STATE POLICY-MAKER 
''SURVEY FOR RESEARCH DISSEMINATION 

As part of our res^earch objectives, we committed ourselves to moving 
beyond the survey findings by deriving implications^f or research dissemina- 
tion. In order to complete this task we\^^d a series of seminar type 
discussions with a number of policy-makers and practitioners. Participants 



included legislators, administrators, Stat^ Superintendents, lobbyists^ ^ 
newspaper reporters and deans of education schools. Some of theke individuals 
were concerned particularly with special education or school financH^ Some, 
such as our IFG Advisory Council members, are practitioners or scholars whose 

interests span several, education policy arenas. This enabled us to explore 

\ 

whether our dissemination strategies need to be specifically tailored to 
specific policy areas such as special education. 

These seminar participants stressed that^^ they receive more information 

N 

ytind dissemination than their busy schedules permit them to cope with. This 
information dissemination overload is often handled by the structuring of 

f 

I interpersonal network links with other individuals. "Know-who*^ thus re- 
places "know-how" as a. way of information^retrieval. The practitioners 
reported -that they do not innovate primarily on the basis of the formal 
evaluation reports or technical qualities. They depend on the subjective 
judgements of peer networks who have some experience with the idea. 
Policy-^raSlcers tend to have the closest ties with people quite similar to 
themselves, but did reach out for information beyond the people with the ^ 
same job. - 

From the two surveys (Nelson/Kirst and Bellavita), literature -search. 
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seminars, and theoretical paper by Bardach, we have reached the following 
implications for research dissemination in school finance and education of 
handicapped children. We believe also that these implications can be 
applied to other education policy arenas. * 
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FINDING: Policy-makers in both s.chool fifllnce a,nd special 
education are highly experienced and ac,tiYM information 
disseminators within their respective policy communities. 

:MPLICATI0N: Policy-makers represent a relatively stable 
population. With the exception of elected state officials 
who have high turnover, policy experts tend to remain active 
in their specific policy community for a long^period of time. 
Consequently, once key individuals and organizations are ^ 
identified, disseminators can build linkages that will remain^ 
viable over time. Eventually, a dissemination pro^m could" 
establish a reasonably impressive network across several policy 
issues . (i . e . — find -t-he-gat-ekeepe^rs-and— yoU"-r-e-i-nn.^^ 



FINDING: Within each policy area two or three organizations ^ 
surface as primary information disseminators — notably the ^ 
Finance Center of the Education Commission of the States and 
legislative budget committees for school finance; and the 
Council for Exceptional Children and the National Association ^ 
of State Directors of Special Education for special education. 

IMPLICATION: The key to dissemination is finding the appropriate . - 
intermediary conduit of information into discrete policy communities. 
For networks, entry points are often with issue-specific technical 
assistance organizations like ECS. Prominent interest groups like 
CEC are likely to be central disseminators for the classic iron 
triangle policy systems. 

FINDING: Research that is used entails low consumptions costs 

(see Bardach^s paper). That means information most useful to policy- 

mak-ei:s is easy to obtain, easy to ^read, highly contextual, timely, and 

reliable. 

The biggest barriers to research use are jargon, political constraints 
unavailability at appropriate times. 

IMPLICATION: Reduce^d consumption co^ts of research by synthesizing, 
targeting information toAparticular audiences, keeping abreast of 
policy issues so researcn products are available in the policy 
formulation stage (stage at which research is the most used form 
of written communication). 



FINDING: iResearch is used and ail three audience groups report 
that they value high quality research. However, survey indicates 
that the definition of quality changes with each policy group. 
Researchers value rigorous methodology and written products <that 
conform to the standards of academic discipline. Political actors 
and bureaucrats define high quality information as that which synthesizes 
information and relates to issues currently on the policy agenda. They 
like high quality oral presentations with very specjific - information. 



.IMPLICATION: Research institutes might provide high quality 
oral presentations of their research for select target audiences^ 
in addition .to top quality research. * , 

FINDING r^ft^liliemlna^^ strategies vary by two structural ' ' 
variables: state professional capacity and audience type 
(political actor and bureaucrat vs. researcher)." 

IMRLICATION: Targeting information along all of the dimensions 
necessary^ for the highly diverse policy world* is necessary hut 
expensive. Research institutes might, instead, work through . 
^ the key intermediaries who re-package and re-formulate <rasearch 
^,fpr their particular client audiences. (CEC, ECS, AAS/y are 
examples of* these organizations) These are groups expert in 
adding cruciar contextual information to basic research aiid. 
who have ""expensive links to the policy community. ^ * 

FINDING: 'Small states have lower capacity to use research by 
virtue of their small staff size. . 

IMPLICATION: Dissemination for these states takes a more aggressive 
program. Most li-kely, direct communication with State Departments 
of Education are key hdre since these are states not generally tieti 
either to nei:works or the professional .associations tied into - 
the t^ditxon^l iron triangle policy systems. ' 



FINDING: Bureaucrats are hard to reach. They represent a relatively, 
closed group. > - \ * 



IMPLICATION iMeltsner's resea^rch is quite important. We need to 
know far more about ho^w biireSUcrata get their information. If 
they do not reach out', how do they reach in and ^pM^d their 
-organization for information? Also, best targets for diss^emination 
are not bureaucrats but policy staff on the legislative and interest' 
group action . 

FINDING:' ^^^8^ Policy Cycle makes a difference. Our survey 

confirms Doug. MitchelTs finding that policy-mafcers vary'their 

^x\iorn!i3iXtion u^e at different 'Stages in the policy cycle. In our • . 

'survey, -policy-makers tend to use research most in the awareness 
and .policy formulation stages. . , . ^ ^ 

IMPLICATION': Research institutes like IFG that work at policy 
awareness and -policy generation need to tailor information fo'r 
use.un the darly stag-es of 'policy making for use in agenda setting 
and formulating approaches tb policy.' Newsletters and draft documents ^ 
are. useful at these stages as well.- • ^ , , ^ ^ 

FINDI^^G: Conferences are about equally valued by all tliree policy 
"audiences. ^ 

it y ^ff^ 

* # f 

*> 

IMPLICATION: Conference attendees Should be- policy-makers that^ 

are key infarmation brokers in the intermediary agencies like ECS 

and CEC that translate information for others. - , • . ^ 

•'•IP": 
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Sample of the Survey Questionnaire 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
STANJ^ORD UNIVERSITY 



' The Use of Speciol £,ducation Intorniation 

_ -» 

A Survey 

The purpose o/ this survey is Co identify the types of information p^oteniiclly - 
Lx<~,t uz^civ.l to y^u in your current work in the field of special education. \/e r^.pe to 
p:n:>c.irftc p rcblcr.^'areps in which special eoucntisn research information, in parcicclar ; 
..ir/it better serve your n*^,eds. Plcr-se answer £U thc_ n^estions cn_ tire follov;ln2 
::'?rco r-^' ihcy . app] v to your needs for special e ducatio n iniorr.acion « 

' T:>ank you for your help with this research*' pro jecX . All responses viU ' be 
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AC f.ave identifiei four broTfi stag>^<; In the sp;-ci.^l edtjc<jt ion pol I 
At jucb sc<'ij;o, >ou in.iv receive: information froni a variety of souic 



fJliLl' ^lL^^'l££l which sporifV infor-nntion i. oftc : r.t cdi?d 



variety of souicos. A^M.n^j^ t.^at mfornaiior. you ^r!^-d for a particulir ^'it^^ 
special education issu? i; avg^Lj/^hlG from each source of information liscec; \fclow On the colurrns on the left in-rkcJ oral, v^rirter., 
viiyOal), ^ ^ 

Please OiKfy the sources of in^'orn-u ion that you use for crch partic ul ar gta^e in ci.e special education policymaking process. 
Please read through all of the choiC'.s -quickly before responding. - 
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a. Icieohonc. calls to 
fr lends/ Vnovl cdgoobTe 
colle ^lics 

Inior^.ar reelings 
to 'talk afi^ut t'lO 

of the spi^;:al education 

loSUfci .It 1 

at v.ic'i t*^c is:^e is* 

♦ d^<- d in r-.lition 

to St'-^ : i f ic stace, 

• clitr.t, or policy 
ccr.Cv ,t 

d. t'-r" i\ ^'^ it 1 -'3 at 
v.; ich tr.ti -.»'^f'r :1 
pr in'" i pi .Ti<! 
YLk'S F i'f^"^' un^ I c r 1 / 1 r 
the l^^uo are discussed 

c- . ''^•T'^il 'fL!«jilip"s aw 

U'ilC.l the l^-^tlL. i', 

disc^-'Hcl In rclatiod 
to a ^ '.fCc if \^ si'ite, 
client, or policy 
context 

f. Cnn*'e;*nccs on 
jpoc i«i c ducat Ion 



(kg-.^ iss'ifs or 
trends cc^rgmg 
that x':/ pla- 
po int possible 
spe*" cduci^t ion 
proDlc'ir.s) 



At the Is ^ue 
Av;irencss Stage, 
ise thiis sour<-e: 



yes 



no , 



[ ) 



( 1* 



(options or tech.n:quc6 to • 
help draw up «;peclal education 



DC 1 ic y 



deviling 



co'ic -based f undine; foiTnulas) 



At the PoHcy/Prograin 
rorrr.-jlstio'i Stage, I use 
this source : 

yes no 



r ] 



( 1 



v r ,F'T ^'T/ovi:^si t 

(Tid m policy I'^splf 



mentation 6 nonitor 
e\. clasoif it at ion 
h/nd •cappt.-d childre: 



•of 



At the Mjnagcr.ent/ 
Oversight Stage, 1 use 
this source . 



[ 1 



{Ci^r^.^ivy or 
ewiluation of 
over ill ef fects 
or unirccndcd 
consequences, etc 
of >a polic f) 



< z t'^^c IriprjCt 
this sou r c e : 



>es 



[ J 



[ 1 



( -1 



t 

[ ) 



( ) 



1 

i 



{Question A - Continued) 

OPAL co:ciunic/Ctiom 



g. Other orofessional 
settings at vrich the 
special education topic 

is one of_ several 
interrel3"Cod is-sues 



h. Lectures/speeches/ 
Vv>*rkshops' ^n the 
2deral ^P^'^'i^'^l 
-.c-^iCion issue 

2. Lec rures/speech^is 
•.or'f'^s'ops a I whici: 
:hi> ij^^ge is related 
lo a s.pccif Ic state, 
client, or policy 
cc-.itcxt 

j. Briefings by staff 
or experts 

k. Forral testimony/ 
hearings 



^ 1. Other 



x^lTTEN" cornx'NiCATi'o:: 

a. Letter from outside 
u:<7(crt 

Memo fron: internal 
staff 

s 

c. Personal notes and 
files 

d. Of f ice/depart3.cnt 
files 

c. i^ralt docunents 



:. researcl. reports 

g, Professional jourr.al;; 

n. Abstracts/ indexes/ 
^ bibliographies 
* (Continued p.^.) ^ 

ERIC • 



STAGES IN THE POLICYMAKINT. PROCESS 



issu^: AWAKh::£SS 



X 



At the Issue . 
Awareness Stage, 
I use this source: 

yes no 



[ ) 



i 1 



( ) 

f i 



[ 1 



[ ) 



4i 

I .1 



{ ) 



POLICl / PROC^^^M for>pjlatton j 

At the Policy/Prpgram 
Formulation Stage, I use 
this source: 



yes 



no 



[ ] 



1 J 1 



] [ 



[ 1 



At the >tanagc'nent / 
Oversight Stac^, I. 
use this scAjrce: 

.yes no 



( ] 



[ J 



( 1 



4 1 



1 [ ) 



U 1 

( r 



Ac c Icpact 
this source: 



yes 



1 I } 



[ 1 



[ 1 



[ J 



( 1 



r 1 



[ ) 



1 "^•> 



Continued) 



WSlTIr'N COMMUNICATION 



E^ocaticr. newsletter^/ 
^ bjIle:ins/aonouncer.c*nrs 

j. Sunniry of book/ 
monograph 

k. 3ook 

1, 3catifSticai co-pil?cions 

' n. Libraries/resource 
cfentcr?, or inforr.ation 
£Crv Ices 

n. Other 



visc/'L co:!>rj:acATX0N' 

a. Videotapes 

b. Cnarts/sl des/f ilms 

c. Fiel^vxsits 

d . TV 

e. Other 



STAGES IN TUB PC 



.\KING PROCESS 



ISSUE AWAFENESS 



:>e Issue 
Awareness Stage, 
I use this'source: 



yes 



no 



( 1 



[ 1 
( } 



[ ] 



P01.ICY / 1'R()0R.\M FORMliLATIO; : 

At the Policy /Program 
Formulatio.T Stage, I use 
this" source: 



yes 



I 1 



[ 1 



(I'll 
( ]/ [ 1 



Ko-. often, CO people cot.g to vou for special education infgrmation? (Check one) 

I. Several tin^es daily 

I, At Ic'ist daily 

3. At least weekly 

4. At least mcnthly 

5. Less often than above ^ 



mm: \ c v:' iKriT / ov L RS i (>ht 

At the yanrr^r^eut/ 
Oversight Stage, I use 
this source: 

yes . no 



I ) 

( ] 

( ]' 

( ]. 

( J 

( 1 



{ 1 



( 1 



At t im iip'.ct 
Sta^o, I ust- 
this oource: 



yes 



no 



I 1 

( 1 

( 1 

[ ] 

[ ) 

I ] 



i 1 

[ ] 

( ] 
[• ] 
( 1 

( : 



1 ] 



! 1 



C. Wi^at information about -,;>^cl.ii c c;.t ^ ; -^^u 
oxpccc to need over ^the ne>'t fev voar^ but do not 
now have - or have acces;^ to'^ 



ERIC 



Assur.e-tt<»t\nfora3Clon on a scate VpociiH.] eJucV-l.-n issue about which 
you' are concerned 1^^ available from all of the following sources. 

^ Piessfe check the ouo^ sourcfe you consider most iiaportnnt to you and 
tr.e one source you consider least important to you for your work. 

?lc«is«{ scan all possible choices be/ore answering. 

^ MOST 1!IP0RTAXT LEAST I^^K>HTA^y^ 
f , ' - (check one) \ Cjheck one) 



'1. -federal Dcpartnent of 
Cd'-caHan (prr ^rani reports, 
courracce^ studies, key 
personnel) 

2. State iDepartnenC of 
Erf'^cati^n (program reports, 
conzr^^tcc sc'jdics, key 
T>orsor.r.ei) ^ 

'3. Other Fcdoral or State 
A ^ uc, c y reports, p t r son ne 1 , 
t't:, (non-e'i'.iC''^t ion per^spcc- ^ . 
tivc on eft' rt^'u'. ir jpofd) 

A. ' r'cJer j1 '^'ni^^rtf^s ion iI 
Sources (Tci^rc-sson il Co"^- 
i\it'.o*H J^cp^rcs, Conj;rtssional 
Eud;;et Office, Congressional 
Rjeson rch Service, etc.) 

D. ^'t..te i'^lcLivc Sources 
f'T^-n iitiv- Kc:>orrs, ot.yf 
co^'.tactb, etc . ) * 

6* 'University-based research 
institutes (reports, researcher 
c^pitacts, etc.) 

7. ^oniract Rcsoarcb Organiza- 
tions - Kaiid, Abr , SRi, etc. 
(vcz<^ts, contacts, otc.) 

B. ^pforrr.al ^'otworks of special 
^Jij^ I loh e.:pi ris/frionds 

9. Professional Associations 
(reports, personnel, n»_wi>iet ters) 

10. Special Interest/Advocacy ^ 
Grojps ^reports, contacts," etq.V' 

11. :'on-4'rot it Technical Assistance 
Cr-.inizat icns (Kducatioh Corjnission 
o: Lhc States, ii^ ih Ctiu*.r for 

1. w thv js.u.ci' ,ippeJ, <'t.') ->p^icial 
reports, contacts, newsletters 

inued.'in next column) 



1 f 



ERIC 



12. National Ir.r ormat ion Services ^ 

(F.diicaticn Daily, ERIC, etV) 

13. Foundation Reports ^ \ 

14. Press and Popular Media Reports _^ 1 

15. Other • * . 



E. The list of, possible r.ources of inf or-r^t ten in crjcstic. ' djen net 
include the wiue variety of sources potent tally avail<.ble ^o you. 

Please name the one specific source: that >ou feel provides tho 
best information for you in your work? 



There aip n^any reasons why a part^'ciiar Inforjrffion r^.^urco 
useful, r Please check thesrc.'^ponse.s listed (fRo7^' yhi^/n .^— W 
to the sburcci named in n.;c:sV?on 2'. ^^^^ ^^^^ "'^^^ 
libL of recMnn why a source is useful . 

The iniornintion source' U'^*^^^' in .que.^t ion K urerul bcc^u'^c; 

1. it niveo niG infornation in a snort period of tiro. 

2 . it is coirprehencivc . 

3. it is of hi-h technical qualitv. 

4. it is compotiule with ciic vjlv.-s of -.y orc^aniz.i t Ion . 

5. it is tarje-^d on a 'specific btatc is^sxid or audience. 

6. it provides qu nt xtati-vti information. 

7. it provides inforration useful for the iTir-.ediaie 
lo^islative cycle. ^-•i— 

&. it provi<!c'S Information for lun,; rani^e pl;innini;« . 

9. it challenj;GS e:<ii>ting asdur.pt ions or ^arran-c^cnts . 

10* it provides Comparative inrornatipn about ny state 

.jnd other states/clients. * ' < 

11. Other . 



4 



H. Existing special education research information is not always used by po J icym^>kcrs . In yo'i^^^xperience, what are the n.-.jor 
barriers to year use of special education research information ? ( CHECK ail of the following statements that apply to your 
inforraation needs.) 

1. Special education is of limited relevance to my clients, employees, constituents, etc. 
2.S;jccxal education reflects poor scholarship » inadequate m^ho'Sology, etc. 

3. Special' education is poorly presented - that is, full of social science Jargon, long-wmded, stuffy. 
^ 4. Special education is too superticial and brief for such a complex subject. • 

S.Sptcial education is too ncutr^^l and factual: the policy i^nplications are unclear or missing. 
6,Specicl education have conclusions that are politically unfeasible or uniealistic* 
7. Special education information is not available when I need It. 
Othor : 




I. Please complete Xho lol lowing statement: 

1 vould use- special education research information more often if 



J. The fclIov;ing question^ ask you tc tell us about your position ifi the 
sp^ciil ecu'iation policy arena. Please check the response to each 
stateron': thv.t lost accurately describes you. Choose one response for 
each scatcncnt. ' 



1. My prir-v^ry professional irainin;^ is: 



1. Oviucntion 

2. i.'.w 

2f p(.iiticnl 

Si liST CO 

psycnology^ 



3, cco:n)nucP 
(,. other social^ 
scienc e 

7. hoaltii related 
fiol^^ 

8. other 



K. Ily pri-^iary inv^olvoment in spcc^ial education p^icy is at the: 
reJer-il* State ^ Ko^ai level. 

M, I rTi.v.e vorked in the are/i of special education for: 

1. less than I year 

' 1 - 3 years ^ . * 

rni/^"* ^ " ^ yvars ' _ • 

Cl\lv>. r.orc th.iu 6 years 



• 1 ♦ * 



Check the OK^ stptcm-^nr that bcbt describes 
your £J'ij^^'-iO '^'^''''^ r^'lo: 

2. I nni an (Jc.to<' 'iL'.'^^^'t ^-'^^ :J^<.r/. i U . 

3. I am u <(>n/»iil'i. ■..'"I'K^'i t..c 1 c i .-^ 
braiuii o: the udt;^: ^\ n r.t-'rx . 

4. I am .1 cvr -^i^xi v.^-b'^r the 1 c .'^i si i\ o 

braih of ih^ ^^^'AV '> * 
5. I oir on lh» r^'l-> L^'-^l'l^lJL 
^ br.indi of ci . ' • .1^ r-il /.o.ci h^'MU . 

_ 6. J AV, on ll!.- ^i'j^-J oj' c^o eA-^-e i*c 

biMnc!^ of lIk i'-H '"^'"H. » i»C . 
7. 1 jn a rcsiMKh-r for .i <ji'L"'/J rc-bcar* h iirn. 
. 8. 1 an .in a< »a. ' . n/ r -^^ ' ht-r^ 

10. I -'in a PJ"<lV''*in; /ItiL'^-^ L'!i2ril 'J 1' J-^:L 

issisi-rui- firm C fui'nd.ii u>:i , i.\Dv, *.to) 

11. fTi,'^ on liie JI'LI ^^^^ p^rofc^.sion^l 

12. A on the prof -'^siou J ii_t_»i f of an /t"-.vv group'. 
~ 13. [ piactico h v; for a r-prt f i L firr.. 

]/.. f p!.ictic» J !v tor a priv..i<„, ^r^Jj:':.u\k^nt: r^r^. 

15. I am a jaurii.ili.^t . 

16. Other * ■ ^- 




' APPENDIX . * 

Subfile Breakdown* of R^ponses on the Uses oY. - 
Oral, Writ&en^'and Visual ^Hpdes of Cammlinication 



^ v6 



I'7J 




TN^^OiriATIOM MOST USED BY STATE EDUCATION 
'^OLICY- MAKERS 

* IS^SUE SUBTILE 
(Ranked by P»arcenL Response) 



SPECIAL EDUv^.^TToy 



SCHOOL FIN'ANT,E 



. ORAL MO DES- 

Telephone calls to 
f** lends /knowledgeable 
collongues 

Br j ef lnc;s by staff* or 
cx^)erts 

Informal meeli;iss to 
discuss spo cif^ic 
state, client, or 
po] icy 

Fo rma 1 m'^eLinc;s to 
disc us 5^ .^ pec j.^ Ic 
sta^t-e, cliant, or 

' policy 

Infornal t^ieetlngs 
to discuss general 
' principles of the 
policy i^sue^ • 

Formal ijeetin<;s 
to discuss c enerpl 

-prirFrripi"€S" of^rtT^^? ^ 
ppJ icv issue _^ 

Fcmal ' te^t In^ony / 
hear i ngs 

s» 

Lectures / speeches/ 
vork.sliops on .spL»rtfic 
sLalo, client, or 
poliq^v ^ 

Meet i nc^s- d i s c u g s i n 
3 ntor rcl ated po]i(:>v 
issues ^ 

Co;rrerrn res 

1,£C turcs/ speeches/ 
v;orkj>h..>ps on [leneiji^L 
principles of t-he 
po] jcy "issue 



Percent 



80% 



80% 
797d 



I 



7 5%^ 
63% 

to% 

o 

5S% 
5S% 

58% 

5A% 
43% 



ORAL HOPES 
Telephone calLs^ to 



friends /knowledgeable 
^dl leagues 

Informal meetings to » 
^discuss sjiec^if^Lc state, 
% client, or policy 

Brief in<^s by staff or 
experts 

"S^Fornnl itieetil 

discuss specific state, 
cl3ent, or policy 

I iif orm.^ r^nee t i nas t o 



Percent 



82% 



djscyss' ^ e : i e r a.X . P r i nr i p 1 e 
gf policy 15; sue 

Fornal neetinf^t? to 
, discuss genera l principles 
of policy i^sue 

V ' " 

Formal testin^oiiv/hear in^s 



*on specif ic stnt^, clic^nt:, 
pol Jcv 

Conferences - ' v^. 

Meet: ines discussing ijiter^ " 
re^^ a ted policy issues 

L e c tjjres / s p c e c J 1 r .s / w 0 r k <^ h o p o 
on e n er a U n r i nc ip i e s of^ 
policj^ issue 
0 



75% 



74% 



69/. 



61% 



58% 



"™"''X^ec'rirrosXsp'^ecT^ Vs7v o V f: s ^ 6 o s 5 3 % 



53% 
52% 



1 r 
i O 



1 



Avcrn -i^ of the* vuM-.ct'nLaf e rv-^ponsor, in t 
I iKVjjii:^ ic y pi no cf. . 



arh of the four stAyc- of 



M(-)1)KS Ol' IMFOHMATiON :iOST VfEl^) nV STAT)' Uni'CATION 
POLICY m/^j<^:rs ^ 

(Ranked by Perccnc RcsiJonse) 



' ' SPEC I AL i:o^x:atton 

> « 

"Rese arch Rejxn-t^s 

Stnt i .^^ti cal Conpii^c-jonJ 

Mor-^s fro:n intorpal staff 

.giiJce/deparruent fijes _ 

m hiiltj 'X fvoT outside 
' expert 

Professional j curna .l s 

Lib ra rj es ^ 

Abstracts / ind exes / 
l-lb] io(;rv':p':iit*s , 

Sti: -varies of books/ 
niopiOgraphs 

Books ; 



Perce nt 
7 5% 

7 37 ' 

11% 

70% 

69% • 

68% 

67% 

63% 

58% 



SCHOOL glNV%NCE " 

^Research report? 

U 

Statist ical compiiation 

Memc)^ from internal staff 

Dra f t docurrJints 

Persoral notes /files 

Education new slet ters/ 
bulleLins/a.inouncdi A-n:^. 

Of f ice/d_epai:ti:ient filf^s 

Prof e5:sional Journal s 

Letter ^ro^n outni'ie e>:j:oft 

Libraries 

Rooks \ 

Sur.ma r i os of b c oks / - 
monoi^raphs ^ 

Abs t r ac t s / i nd exes / 
•l^iblio^raphit'S 



Percont 

' 75% 

73% 

■» 

111 

.71% 
71% 

» - • I 

*■ 61% ■ 

55% 
55% 
42% - 



35'1 



Fi_cj* visi ts 
Cha rts/slides. 



Vif:i*ot:a 



TV. 



53% 
Z2Z 
15% 



VISUAL MODES 



Field visits 



ai.2rts|.slid 
TV 



897 
S2% 

27% 



Avfr.rgo of the perrcntn^^ respvoases in ca&h of the four stai;e.s of 'the 
policy procos.^. • 



IC 



•4 , 




INFORMATION PREFERENCES BY 
AUDIENCE TYPE 



ORAL 



POLITICIANS 



BUREAUCRATS 



RESEARCiqRS 



tele 


77% 


briefings 


76% 


informal mcg general 


58%' 


in^ortnal mts specific 


68% 


other mtg sev issues ^ 


51% 


•testimony 


62% • 


lectures general \ 


48% - 


conference . . 


48% 


formal mtg spec ^ 


>64%- " 


formal mtg gen 


■ 53% V ■ 


lectures specif 

* 4 


51% 



72% 
77% 
62% 
78% 
53% 
46% 
40% 
■50% 
77% 
63% 
54% 



74% 
47% 
46% 
64% 
47% 
36%' 
'28% 
53% 
49% 
41% 
47% 



. yRITTEN 

^ Ed news bulletins >* 
research reports 
personal notes 
draft docs 
memo 

Stat comp . ^ 

letter ootside .expert 
^ Proj journal 

office/dept files 
Libraries ^ , - 

summaries 
bpoi?s 

abst /index 



POLITICANS 

65% 
• 69% 
63% 

64% \ 
•67% 

68% 
. 57% 

"56% ■ 
45% ^ 
• 37% 
37% 
34% 



BUREAUCRATS 

• 587, * 
70% 

70'% 
65% 
7^, 

69% ■ • 
54% 

' 71% 
42% 
30% 
34% 
37^ 



RESEARCHERS. 



55% 
67% 
57% 
61% 
38% 
59% 
-45% 
62% 
41% 
58% 
41% 
46% 
39%' 



•VISUAL . 

field visits 

charts/slides 

videotapes 

TV 
y, 



POLITICIANS 

50% 
,31% 

. . 19% ^ 
14% 



BUREAUCRATS 

'49%. ■' 

, 36% 
1-5% 
11% 



RESEARCHERS 



17% 
8% ■ 
4% 
3% 



TOTAL CROl^P: 'ALL FILES 



[ 



T==162 
Califortiia 91% 



PREFERENCES STATE 
1=53 ^ ^ 



• T=5l 
Interstate 96% 



Tel^p^one ^ €0%^ 

Informal specif 78% . 

briefings 74% 

fonaal 'spec , '73% 

informal gdn 62% 

forni gen • 61% 

conf. other '55% 

mtg . 55% 

lectures 55% 

testlr^ony 54% 

' 1-ecgure gen 41% 



Telephones 
briefings ' 
inf specific 
form specific 
inf , general 
fopn general 
other mtg 
testimony 
lects 'specif 
iects general 
conferences 



82% . 


briefings |« 


84% 


»78% 


Lectures specific 


Q/t V 


70% 


inf, specif, - 


80% 


69% 


telephone 


61% 


62% 


inf , general ^ 


61% 


61% [ 


testimony, 


6 61 


^ 57% 


other mtgs 


54% 


57% • 


conferences « 


53% 


56% 


form gen 


. 51% 


51% 


3 ects gen • 


■ 42% 


50% 


form specif 


71% 



WR] 



T-162 
California 90% 



Research rpts 77% 

memo ' « . 75% 

Stat comp .72% 
pers notes/files 71% 

draft docs 70% 

Ed news^ull 63% 

letter out 61% 
office dept/f iles 61^ 

prof jopmal 57% 

libraries 4 9% 

books ' . ^2% 

abst/ index ^ 39% 

summaries * 39% 



RA:nCED 



T>33 ^ 
VA/MD 92% 



T=51 

Interstate 95%- 



Off/dept files * 
state comp' 
researcV^emo 
Ed News/3uil 
Draft Doc 
pers notes/files 
Prof HouiMal 
letter 
libraries 
abs/indeic 
summary \ 
books J\ 



11^7^ State comp 

72% Res Repts 

70% Pers NoteAfiles 

69% > Draft; Doc 

67% , ^ Ed Hews 

66% memo 

68% off Dep.t files 

* Letter, out » 

40% ' Prof Journals 

\ 32% Libraries 

\29%. ^ books ' 

28% abst/index 
summary ' 



•75% 

721 
71%, 
70% 

>67% 
66% 
65t' 
-62X- 

. 61%'^ 
klk 
4 6% 
4 3% 
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WHAT DO INFORMATION PRODUCERS DO TO DISSEMINATE THEIR PRODUCTS^ 
, \ • ' 

SECTION 1: DISSEMINATION FROM AN ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVE—AN INTRODUCTION 

* 

The title of this paper is a natural question to ask in light of the in- 
creased attention .dissemination has received from government and ^scholars . 
The simple answer to the question is that most producers transmit most of 
their information most of the' time in some written form. But simple answers 
typically give rise 'to inore questions. Why the strong einphasis on written 
dissemination^ Why aren't oral or visual methods used more frecfuently? ^ow 
many different types of written and other dissemination techniques a^e used 
by producer^- are some specific te^rhntques preLP,r.r£Q over others? What 
impact dc^he different techniques have, and under what conditions? But here 
we are getting ahead of the stor^,* a story that raises more questions than it 
answers^* . ^ . % ^ , , 

Practically all of the public policy dissemination and utilization 
literature has approached the topic from Jthe petspective ,of potential usels 
of informant i<5n. The main theme in much of t*his work has been the , implicit/ 
belief thatf policy research ought to benefit society, public policy or policy- 
makers, and thus the degree to which these clients w^ere^ benefited is th^ mam 
measure of the effectiveness of dissemination efforts. 

Researchers have paid a- great deal less attention to looking at dis- t 
semination from the point of view of information producAg organizations. 
Elementary organisational Che^ory suggest that what an orga-nization does is 
shaped as much* by internal dynamics and goals as it. is by client or environ-' 
mental demands.' Froirf thi§ perspective the effectiveness of di^s&emination- 
is, a, f.unction largely of what an organization aims tp^o and hot? it goes about 
.doing #b. ' _ ' 



In our search tHrough the literature, we found very little that syste- 
matically described what »infonaation producers want to do with %he infon^tloa « 
they generate or what specific techniques they, use to dissem^|jpte! that in- 
formation, A first step to take before suggesting what organizations can-do - 

* * * 

to improve their dissemination capabilities and effectiveness is to find out ^ , 
what they are presently doing and why. This ^paper is a preliminary effort in. 
that direction. ^ 

With these general ide^s in mind, we surveyed a number of information 
producing organizations to find out what were their dissemination goals, what 
they thought constituted ^n effective dissetp.ination program, , and to identify 
the specific dissemination techniques they used^. We were especia>^4-'nteres ted 
in techniques that, producers thought were usually successful or innovative. 

We fo^fid that "effective dissemina-tion"* means different things in different 

organizations. For most organizations, ef f ectiveness ' i^ ^.tied .to ^an ability 

.to make an audifence aware trfat information exists, or to make sure th^t the'^ 

audience understands what- the information means. Other organizations beMeved 
*• 

that effective dissemination' occurs when someone acts on the basis of the in- 
» 

formation, or when public policy is aptually affected by, the information.- The 

primary impXic^tion of this finding is thdt most' producerg are sufficiently 
* « * 

sophisticated (pr perhaps cynical) not to expect, that their information yiU 

result in specific action or changes in public' policy . These limited expec^ ' 

tations no ^oubt are an important reason why policy ^research is not more directly 

* * 

r'el^vant to policy making. ' *v - \ : . .-.^ 

Our survey respondents identified a number of well-known and documented 
factors that act as, barriers to '"if ifectlv'e ^dissemination," ut> matter h^W that 
phrase is operatioaalized . « ' ■ ^ ,^ 

Sometimes the way information *is presented is itself a barrier. Reports, 



1 C*'» 
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% ^ , ' . ' ' 

for example, frequently are full .of jargon, unclear, of poor quality, or ' 

are simjly .too long and detailed to be read or understood by policy officials.^ 
* 

, Since researchers are not policymakers, the two are ofteil separated from 
the concerns of each other. As one respondent characterize the separation, 
"Researchers are interested in problem^ and policymakers are interested in 
solutions . . . The differences between these twa- worlds make it difficult 
for information producers to know who is the appropriate audience for their 
products, and in what format and when the information should be transmitted. 
Research units, such as , legislative analysis and planning organizations, 
— ^ied rel-a^^ve-l^-GXasely to policymakers tend to have a better understanding 
of how the context of policy affects audience, format, and t\ming^ consideration. 
Tut proximity still does not guarantee impaction policy* since information is 
only one ingtedient in the p-ublic policymaking process. Political, budget, 
time and other constraints restrict a policy a,c tor's freedom and willingness 
to act on the basis of information provided by producers., -Our survey re- 
vealed little explicit recognition by producers that the costs policymakers 
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incur in getting and using information may also be a dissemination barrier^. 
'Dissemination management, the procesTs that links information to the 

*' 

audience that could use it, can be a barrier to , dissemination , particularly 

■ / . ■ • ■ ■ ' 

when that link is weak or iaissing. Ari organization that aims /or effective 
dissemination has to be willing to plan and be Able to pay for it. 

. Based on what our respondents told us, an effective dissemination program 
consist^ of at> least five major elements: ' ^ # 

1. Aud ience knowledge - understanding who are-* the potential users of 

, — •» 

the information. 

2. Communication knowledge - understanding the appi^ppriate ways to 

com^nicate wjlth particular audiences. , , 

•I • ■ 1 c,'-^ 

^ . . i ^ < ' 

-/ 1 ■ . 



3. Timing -' knowing when best to communicate. 

4. An intelligible message - having a clear and understandable message 
to transmit. ' , * 

'5. Disseminapion management - a program of .planning for and ujonitoring 

dissemination, with the appropriate supporting resources. 

The mpre important dissemination, is to an information producer, and the more 

ambitious the dissenftination goals, the gi*feater the attention and resources 
It* 

r 

the producer needs to devote to these *five elements,^ 

< 

In the organizations we surveyed, dissemination was primarily a written 
activity. Writtdft dissemination techniques included: 



-Books' * ' ^ • 

-Journals 

-Other Scholarly Publications^ 

-Reports 

-MemorarTdum 

-Abstracts 

-Newsletters 1^ ' - * 

-Feedback sheets a 

-Personal letter 

-Information .Transaction Banks 

-Press Release 

-News Clippings 

-Loose Deck Advertising 

-The Recommendation /Junouncement 



-Guidebooks ^ 
-Table of^ Gontentse Journals 
-fissue Pape/s . 
-Summaries - ' . 

-Synoptics 

^arch Reports . . 

-NewsS^^t quiz 
-Mailing Lists 
-Computer Data' Banks 
-Newspaper and Magazine Articles 
-Letter to the. Editor * 
-The Envelope Announcement 
'-Delphi^ p 



Dissemination as a "human" activity - involving direct persoh-to-person 

V 

interactipn was the- sedond major category. Human dissemination techniques 
included : ' - " . 



-Lobbying 
-Briefings 

-Networks * ! 

-Issue seminafs 

-Workshops and Training Seminars 
-Speaker's, Bureau 
-Media Liaison ^ * 
-Advisory Board Participation 



-Testimony 

-"Consult ing/Ad|Vlslng 
-Teaching \ 
-Policy Conferences 
-Orientation Seminars 
-Press Conferences 
-Conference Parti-cipation 



Audio-visual and other elect!:onlc* techniques rfjade up the third general' 
category of disseminatiqa^-activitles. These methods included: • 



, . -Telephone v ' -Follow-up Phone Call 

-Toll-Free Telephone -Conference Call 

-Amplified Telephone • -Picture Phone 

'-References and Referr.al Services -The Information Contact 

-Voice Mail ^ ' -sCassette Tapes 

^ -Video Tapes ' -Public SerVice Announcements 

-TV and Radio Editorial Responses -Television Visuals 

-Slides • * -Flip, Charts * ^ 

-Conference Displays ^ -X^omputer Graphics 

-Other Graphic Devites * -Public Affairs Shows 

-Television Film and' Documentaries -Computers and Computer Networks 

^ ' Most organizations use multiple techniques when they are disseminating 

« a single information product. For exatnple, an organization ijiight use an ^ 

oral briefing, complete with overhead slides arfd flip chart graphics; to 

< present a final written report to a funding agency. , In this report, however, 

^ we have., treated such dissemination techni^ques separately, - 

The respondents in our study did not identify a great many techniques 



^•^Ji^^t presently are being used which could be called innovative ^r^'especially 

, * icresPtive, A \i umber of respondents had some interesting ideas about what 
* ' , • *^ » 

coi^ld .be-done (they are described in the report); but for the most part, 

(^eativity in' the dissemination of public policy information appears to be 

• ^ i ' 

rats. We 'did nit' directly inye*stigate the reasons for this; however;, in- 

ability to\es,oape from' habitual dissemination- routines , .lack of discontent 
I ' with *existing.^*roWines^- laek'^of support or time for -creative experiments, and 
a general ladk of^concern for dissemihati<^, ^re among t^e factors that con- 
tribute to the dearth of creativity* , ,(^ ^ 

' The remainder of this report i^ 'divided Into five iections. Section It 
presents some more information about how wS^ conducted this study, Section III 
describes the factors that facilitate and inhibit ^effective. dlfssemination. 
Section IV is a catalog of disseminations techniques. For each ^ general^ dis- 
^ semination- method; (written, human,' and audio-visual-ele^tronic) we fi^^st 

disfuss- when .it is appropriate to .use the techniques, the major advantages 
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'and disadvantages, and the likely impact on the four dissemination goals 
(awareness, understanding, action^,....asd:''"TJr^^ Then we list and briefly 

desdribe each technique. Section, V summarizes bur main findings afid pon- 
clvision^. Section VI is a checklist for information disseminators. 

SECTION II: SOME INFORMATION ABOUT THE SURVEY - ^ 

' In Che summer of 1980 we mailed questionnaires to 320 organifations that 
pro'duce or disseminate information. We selected organizations that were 
iti^lved primarily with public policy-related re.search, from basic through " 
apf^iled! The survey included organizations from government," university, 
profit and non-prof it> sectors. We asked tMe respondents to teli us about the 
goals of their dissemination activities, /their views about what facilitated 
ai;id hampered an effective "program, and their opinions about which organi- 
zations were doing outstanding dissemination work. ^"^^ Roughly one-third of 
those who returned j3uestioTlnairs were later contacted by telephone to get 
more information about their angers. . ' > 

y / JABLE I 

ORGAi^IZA^l'dN'S THAT RECEIVED 
and' RETim'ED THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Government 
University 
Non-Profits 
For Profit^ 
Total 



/i--Sent 
.^131^. 

29 . 
320 



// Returned^ 
- 42 ! 
22 
17 
7 



88 



Table I describes wh 



d recei 



Lved and who returned 



the survey. Almost 



half of the returns were from government (e.g., state artd federal legislative 



analysts, planning units) one-quarter were from unive^ifsity-^ased policy 
and other re^search units. The sample was not randomly c^awn and the return 
rate was very low. The responses are nevertheless useful, A majo't aim 
of the survey was to tap the collective dissemination experiences of in- 
fomration producers to get a sense of the range and fey^es o'f techniques 
used to transmit information to policymakers, to their staffs, or to^ others 
who .influence* the course of public policy. The eighty-eight responses 
probably represent those who are especially interested in dissemination, 
and that was sufficient for our exploratory purpose. 

SECTION III: AN EFFECTIVE DISSEMINATION PROGRAM 

In this sectiony^e describe what the respondents told us about the 
goals of their dissemination programs, about the key barriers to achieving 
those goals, and about the elements that contribute to an effective dis^ 



semir^tion program. 



Dissemination Goals 



We asked the organizations in our survey what the major goals were of 
their dissemination activities. - I?l0S^t^-Gr^ani2,ations..wanr an ''audience'' (tfie 
people^who receive their product^) to be aware .that certain information 
exlsts^and to understand what that information means (see Table 2). Aware- 
ness indicates that one perceives or knows about information that was not 
evident before. Understanding means that one knows the significance of the 
infoinnation. Awareness denotes perception^, understanding implies meaning. 



(y ' 



^ TABLE 2 * 

MOST ORGANIZATIONS WANT THEIR AUDIENC^O BE AWARE 
THAT INFORMATION EXISTS AND TO UNDERSTAND THAT INFORMATION 



I 



Dissemination GoaL 
Awareness • 
Underst-anding, 
Action 

Policy Impact 



^, '"No Goals 

lew 



Other 



% Respondin'g^ 
66 
'60 
' 30' , 
23 . . 
•'. "9 . 



4' 



*Multiple responses ■permitled"' 

A producer^who fishes aji audieic^'Xo be .ayar^ of the^- in formation^ is 
faced with the tas-k of injecting fhe iAforftiatiori into th^ audienci^ s^.f iel^ 
of perception. When understanding 'is the aim, "the producer additionally 
must present the informat ion* so that the^^dience ^jLs able to ^recognize its 
significance to something that the audience cares about.. Awareness is usually 
easier (but not necessarily\easy) , to' stimulate than Understanding. 

Thirty percent of our re&pervdents also' want an audience to act -on.. the-. — 



basis of the informati^on they provide. They want the audience to cio more 



\ 



than appreciate significance; they want appreciation to become manifest as 

'behavior: e.g. discussing the information' with others,, initiating additional 

4 ' ^ . . ' . 

information- request , proposing new legislation; or^otherwise intervening in 

t^e policy process. A producer with^this disemination goal has to present 

the^message sp that -it triggers one or more of ^ the factoifs that motivate an 

audience to take action. ^ ^ ^ " 4* 

A littlfe more th an 2.0%. of the o r ganizations a im for specific action. 

• * "j 

They want. public policy to be affected'in a particular way as a result of the 



information they provide* Since public, polic^ is formulated and carried , out 
by numerous actors, the informatiqij^roducef with this dissemination goal 
'must present, the message* to variety of audiences and in ways that will" 
tap specific motivation factors of each actor. 

In general, the more directly involved with public policy an organi- 
zation is (primajrily special interest lobby groups) the more likely it will 
want its dissemination program to trigger action or to. affect public p^olicy. 
Thd mor^ removed from policy (like universities and some planning agencies), 
the more li|:el^^t will be satisfied* t:^, disseminate for awareness and under- 
stianding. ' ^ ' 

Interestingly, a sizable number of legislative analysis units — organi- 
zations quite close to the policy firing line — r-eported that they were uh- 
interested in' directly influencing public policy ("That's the legislator's 
job," said one responde^nt ) • As we mentioned in the introduction, the majority 
of respondents do mot intend, and thus do not expect , that their information 
will affect public policy or policy < actors. Tf this outcome is not the 
result of our sampling (which we thin^^ot, for reasons given in Section II), 
then these -limited expectations may be one re^ason why research plays such a 
'^relatively Ismail role in policymakin'g. On the^ other hand, it n^y simply 
reflect a realistic appraisal of what research can contribute to policy- 
making or a strong commitmen^t to a service-oriented organizational mission* - 

Th6 information producer is not the only element in th^ dissemination 

' ' ' " J ' 

process. The message itself, the means used to communicate, the intended 

r 

audience and its pharacteristics , and the overall environmental cont^t of 
•the communications process affect the impact of dissemination. The producer 
cannot control all of these elements, but he ^n identify what interferes with 
"effective dissemination"* (however that phrase is operationalized) and f^hich 

193 : 
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of the research are missing, uncleai' or wrong, and when the quality of the 
research is poor. 

The policy tesearcher arid the policymaker often do not live in the same 
world.'^^^ ' As one respondent phrased it, ^^Researchers are interested in 
problems, and poli(^yinakers' are interested in solutions and possible >solutions*. " 
The -gap betwefen^these two worlds interferes with dissemination^ Almost a 
third of the respondents indicated that researchers are a major^ dissemination 
barrier when they are overly conc^emed with the values of their"*own discipline, 
when they do not share the; same substantive, concerns as policy makers, and 

when they are largely unconcerned with what happens to the information they 

> - * * • 

produce (see Table 4). ^ ^* . 

Table 4 . ^ ^ 

RESEARCHERS TEND KOT TO HA\^E ^E . 
SAME CONCER.\'S AS POLICYMAKERS 

How Researchers Are a Barrier Number Responding ^ 

Uninformed about policy issues' ' 27 



Concerned with professional discipline 27 

* No concern for dissemination . . « , 

Uncommitted to policy relevance of work 21 

Uninformed .about policy process . 18 

Unrealistic conclusions/recommendations 16 

s 

Conservative conclusions^ecommojidaticSns *. 13 
\ • 

Coriclusions/rfecommendatibns tob tanovativ6 10 




*Multd^ple responses permitted 



6 



Some .researchers" are simply uninterested in tb'e public, policy relevance^of 
their work; they toil f^r different puposes. Often recommendations they 



(El 

come up with are incompatible with what . the policy sector can or wants to 
accept. 

The policy process can be a barrier . Public policy emerges hesitantly 
or aggressively from a sometimes routine, sometimes unexpected proems of 
conviction, hunch, conflict, compromise, and fatigue. Information producers 
who arp baffled by the policy process may not know when or £o whom to dis- 
seminaoe (see Tabl^,6) . Information is only one element in the calculus that 
generates policy. Tradition, precedent, law. and political factors can and 
often do outweigh the importance of research ^ Thus it is not always, evident 
to thf producers hoW information contributes to policymaking, either in the- 
short or the long term. 

TABLE 5 

DtSSEMINATORS DO NOT ALWAYS KNOW WHO SHOULD 
RECEIVE THEIR INFORMATION, AND INFORMATION MAY NOT BE 
' AS ir^IPORTANT AS OTHER ELL'MENTS IN THE POLICY PROCESS 

How Public Policy Process 4s a Barrier ' ^ Number Responding* 

Don't know who key policy actors are ' 31 

Information outweighed by other concerns ' 31 

Don't, know best time to disseminate ^ • 25 

Don't know immediate information needs 

Don't know long range informat£on needs 23 , 

'Don't know how information contributes to policy 23 

Don't understand policy process ' 20 

• Other - A • 
^Multiple responses permitted ' 

The character of particular policy issues , such as school ' finance or 
special education, may also make dissemination difficult. According to a 
majority of the respondents, political* feasibility (what "can" be done) and 
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v^lue 'preference (what "ought*' to be done) clearly can be mor^ signf leant 



determinan,ts* of^a policy decision than research *(see Tabjle 6)\ As one policy 

* researcher told us / "lt*s hard to come right out and talk about the political 

-> 

"impLlications of information, so our 'Stuff tends to be fodder for a rational 

. ■ ' , ■„ ' ' V 

deliberation that simply doesn't exist. 

' Additionally,' some policy issues may ^e too. complex or m difficult to 
explain to non-specialists and, "People are not going to take 4 lot of effort 
to make'sense out of something difficult; they'll rely on* their feelings 
instead of the data;" we were told. Occasionally ther^may be too. much 
information available about an issue, or the ^s'sue is understood quite ^ell 
by^just a&put everyone involved. In those cases it is* difficult for new ^ 
information to-be "heard." A few of the^ respondents also mentioned that for 
pome policy areas ("mos^,V according to one persoYi) there is more unknown 
'th^h is known, and that "We don-' t even know what questions to 'asjc to get 



information we' ought to have." 



TABLE' 6 



FOR SOME POLICY 'issues, POLITICAL PEAS IB It ITY 'AND 
^ VALUE PREFERENCES OUTWEIGH THE IMP'oRTAiNCE;, ' 
OF RESEARCH INFORMATION 



^ow-a Policy Issue Ig^a Barrier 
Politics outweighs research ^ 
V'al^ues outweigh research 
Issues are too complex ' 
.•Tqo much information available 
Issues tpo -well-defined 



Other 

^uitiple res^on3e« permitted 



Number ' respond ing ^ 

36 
27 
15 
13 



More than half of the respondents believed that ptolicymakers are ccmstrained 
from actings on the basis of information they receive. They may be unable to 
act (because of political, institutional, cost or other reasons), ^unwilling 
to act (due to personal predispositions or doubts about the reliability or 
-value of the information),' or they may be uninterested in acting (because the 
iqfonnatiDn does no^ support what they are already doing). (See Table 7.)^ 
One person t^d us that policy makers and their advisors "don^t know how to 
use fhe^nf ofmation they get, or they want too much inforamtion in too short 
time." Other people said that policymakers "have a limited time to find out" 
net!? information. They have too little* time to pay attention to researcl^;" 
"there are too many issues, *too much ijiformat ion, and nof enough time f or ^ 
policymakers to use it all;" and "Policymakers would rather have verbal infor- 
mation than written information." 

- ' TABLE 7 ' / ' 

^ SOME POLICYMAKERS ARE UNABLE TO ACT ON ^ * 

THE INFORMATION THEY RECEIVE: 
OTHERS ONLY WANT SUPPORT^ FOR' THEIR EXISTING POSITIONS 

How Policymakers are a Barrier Numb e r r e s pon d ing * 

Unable to act ^ ^ * • \ 46 ^ 

Only want support existing position* ' * 43 - 

Unwilling to accept information - ■ • 32 i • ' 

Can' t ^Inderstand informajcion 24 , . \ 

Unclear how policymakers get or use ^information - ' 14 . ^ 

* Other . • 4 v' f ' 

• 

^Multiple reteponses permi^tted * - ' 

^ ' ' ' • ■ ' ^ >^ ■ , 

The information disseminator's job-^whether 'a full or part time occupation, 

whether performed by an individual or an organization — ideally* is to be the 

' ' (5)* 

link between those who produce and those who use ^nf orma-tipn. . Sometimes 



that link is missing or inef.fective . *'We don't have any^ clear objectives for, • 
dissemination," ver were told one organization, "people get their work done 
and dissemination is up to them," A university researcher sdid, '^there are no 
faculty rewards given out for effective dissemination," The Public? Information 
Officer of -a nationally known consulting firm wrote, "We're not going to' gain 

contracts from policymaking agencies' because of our ability to disseminate 

i 

information," 

^ \ ■> ^ 

Even when there is a formal link, dissemination management may be inadequate 
or the res'ources allocated to dissgmin^tion may be insufficient to do the job 
well, "There's no time or money for dissemination here,*" were told b^ one 
correspondent. Other coiTmi|nts included, "We can't do any follow-up to see if 
(the infor^tion) had any effect (on the audience)." "We don't' have the 
resources tt) target audiences like we should." "We don't* have enough money 
for production, postage or promotion," "Inadequate staff. Insuf f icienj: interest 
But the response cited most often in this category was the failure (>f anyone 
to translate information? into a form that could be used by policymakers (3ee . 
Table 8). Ideally, that a central task of an information diaserainator . 



TABLE 8 



SOMETIMES THERE IS A FAILURE TO TRANSLATE RESEARCH 
AND OTHER INFQRiMATION INTO A POLICY - RELEVANT FORM 

How a Producer-User Link Is a Barrier Numl^ Responding * 



Failure to, translate, reseai^ch 38 

Insuf f lent disS^nati<)n resources 32 

^No effective 25 

Inadequate dissemination management • 17 
No concern for dissemination . ^ , 
Other * ' • . * 7 
*Multiple responses permitted 



Respondents mentioned several 'other barriers that inhibited effective 
dissemination.. They were particularly notable: "We need^a greatef » recog- ^ 
nition of the role that information plays in policy before we c'^n expect 
dissemination to get better." "We need professional disset^inators . The jqb 
won't be done well &ntil it is treated as something more than an afterthought/ 
"Dissemina^t^'on will never be effective^on purpose. Nobody (except people who 
do researcn on it) gets any benefit from dissemination i . . Researchers . . . 
/get o their bennies. Policymakers get all tl^e information they want whenever 
they, need it . . . Bissemiriati-Oti is its own barrier." . ^ 

Some Conclusions About Dissemination Barriers 
Sevferal major conclusions -a'bout dissemination emerge from^this portion 



of the study: . - ' 

^ A ^ ^ 

" 1. The way information is present^ed affects who will be awa-^e of it ^ 
and Vho will understand it. 

2. Infdrmation is neither the /^nly nor the most \mportant determinant 
of a policy decision. 

3. People who produce inf oViftat ion and peo1f)le who^use it tend to 
inhabit two worlds of different valuers, priorities, and language. ^ 

"if research — ftDm basic through applied — is to b^ understood and 
used, it has to either start out with that objective or be trans- 
lated into a form^^ that is relevant to policymakers. Neither 
academic or disciplinary-oriented researchers nor policymak^i;^ have 
much incentive ^o do the translation., > - 

. Elements of an Effective Dissemination Program 
Accardir^g to the people who responded to our survey; an effective dis- 
seminatioVi program consists of five ba^ic elements: knowledge dbout the 
audience, knowledge of* the communications process, intelligible information. 
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timeliness, ^and dissemination management (see Table 9)» The more .important ♦ 



dissemination ^s to an information pr^oducer, and^the more ambitious the 
dissemination goals, the greater the attention and resources the -producer needs 



i 



o» devote to these five elements. 



TABLE 9 . 



i 



EFFECTIVE DISSEMINATORS ' KNOW THEIR AUDIENCE 

UNDERSTAND THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS , 

X ' AND HAVE A CLEAR MESSAGE TO DISSEMINATE' 

IP 

Elements of an Effective Dissemination t^rogram Number Respondin^^ 

) 

Knowledge of audience ^ 42 , ' 

Understand communication process 35 , 

Have an intelligible mesfeage • 33 

Dissemination management ,| ^ 22 

Timeliness ^ . 13 

Other ' 4 ^ 

4 

^Multiple responses permitted. 

Knowing the Audience ^ 
* ' Effective dissemination requires that the j>roducer know something about 
'the people who are to receive the information. The basic quetions the ^ 

producer has to answer are: 

- * 1. Who are the potential and most appropriate , users of the information? 

2, What do they want or need to know that We can tell them? 

3. How best canj^hey "hear*' the»message? 4, 

Audiences, whether composed of a few identifiable indiviuals or an 

(6) 

unspecific mass of people, differ in their infarmation preferences. The 
more a producer knows about his audience^he easier it is to tailor a 
.message and use a communication mode that satisfies those preferences. 
Surv^ respondents said that 'disseminators have to find out what 



Oil') 
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information is rel'evant^to /potential Users. TJiis caA be accomplished by ' 
establishing cloce relationships with users, and by becoming a part of the ♦ 
users information network. Involving users in the planning and production 
of information stimulates user interest and encourages a commitment to use 
the information produced. Knowing how an audience- assimilates information, 
who the gatekeepers, opinion leaders and early adopter* are in a policy 
arena caa a-lfeo be used tt> pl^n targeting strategies; the more experience a 
ptroducer has In a policy issue area, the easier it is to^ obtain this knowledge 

Knowing about Communication 

Effective dis,semin|tion demands effective communication. Respondents 
identified Sjjme specif ic' elements of the communication process .that affect 
dissemination. The producer ought to have a deserved reputation for quality 
wqrk; he ought to sound authpritative, credible, and knowledgeable about fhe 
3 information being disseminated. The information has to be perceived as fair, 
accurate and non-trivial. It. has t^'^e easy and inexpensive for the user to 



V 

\ obtain. The options for action ^ve .to be immediately , apparent . .It helps 
also to present and^diacuss opposing arguments or alternative interpretations 



of the data. 



Producers should use more than one method to disseminate particular items 
fof information, using different tectmiques^s appropriate to disseminate to 
particular audiences. Multiple iniQrm^tion channels, redundancy and dupli- 
cation help to increase the likelihood that , the* mes'sage will get' through. 
Feedback from the users is critical if the ^ro3ucer wfents. to make certain 
that the messaige was understood. 

V • ■ . _ ■ 

Intelligibility of information ^ ^ < ^ 

' To disseminate effectively it is first important to have a clear ±dma 
about, what is to be communicated. Once the producer k^ws what is to be * 



disseminated (and who is to receivd it), the inf ormat ion has^ to be tailored to 
specific audiences. ^ This means that the material has to be presented in 'the 
users language. For -policymakers this generally means plain English, clearly 
and wellwritten or spoken, concise* attractively presented, well-organized, 
and perhaps above all, easy^o understand. The, ideas have to be well 
thought ouQ, yet presented at a level of sophistication appropriate to the 
audience/ the information has 'to be complete, but ^not too cfetailed. It 
has. to contaVn -meaningful data, yet it ought to include primarily only the 
main points needed to understand the topic. - ^ / ^ ' 

Although feome of the requirements for intelligible information suggested 

by the jrespondefats are paradoxical and conf licti^ng, knowing yho the audience ^ 

. ' ' \ ' ^ . ' ' 

is and how to communicate to them lasually untangles'paradoxes and resol-^es 

conflicts. A certlral point here is that there is no "one-best-way'^ to make ^ 

r ' ^ • 

informatioii- intellugible *to an audience; ^but additionally, ther^ is no way 
to di'ssfeminate effectively without paying^^^IJ:^ntion to intelligibility/ 

Timeliness ^ * ^ " , ^ 

* • V . , 

Knowing when to disseminate for maximum irapact'- is an important component 

to an effective dissemination program, particularly if'action or affecting 

'public policy is the producer*s objective. Providing information to users at 

'the .right time in their planning, budgeting and degision-making cycles help? 

to encQurage aud^^nce receptivity and use. The keys tb providing timely 

information are knowing the audience and its policy confext, and incorporating 

t*iat Icnowledge into the produ$'er*s research plans. ^ " 4 I 

Diss^inat ion I Management • .* , _ 

Dissemination' management^ refers to the link between information producers 
and Information users. When the link is weak or missing, the organization has 

^ ^ \' - ' • ' * ^ 

little influence over yhat happens^ to' the l,nformation oncp it^s produced. ^ 



Effective dissemination requires' planning^ and resources. Organizations have 
. to plan for -disseminatiori by finding, out about audiences: who they are, 
what information the^ want ancl need, whsn they have- to h^ve iz, and how they 
' ^rant-orji'can receive' it. This information is not especially e^sy to come by 
or to maintain. ' be' done well / this. ty^ of planning requires, resources.' 

/f an- organization wants dissemination to be something other than a pro 
forma exercise it must be ^willing to pay for it. Effective dissemination 
requires money to hire writers, editors, administrators, publicists and 
othe3?**staf f ; to purchase space and equipment; to monitor and evaluate 
operation^^^T^ refine traditional dissemination techniques Experiment 
with new, possibFiy more effective techniques; and to reduce the costs Uo 
policymakers of getting and using information. ' ^ 

SECTION IV: l!%)RMATION DISSEMINATION TECHNIQUES . 

We will now describe the specific techniques used by the organizations 
* in our^urvtvto disseminate information. Our. primary intention here is to 

make the reader aware of the -feechndques in use. Mo*st are quite well known * 

* • * 

and require little disc^ussion. References to this paper will guide the 

readejr to more ifetailed information. *** 




We asked. the organizations surveyed to describe any of their dissemination 
activities Bl|lrt -they thought were creative, successful or innovative. Table 
10 sho.ws the range of responses vfe received. Sixty-nine pf the respondents* . 
^mentioned at ieaaefc one fbnh of wr^tften 'dissemination technique; thirty-six 
. mentioned what, we are calling "human - dJLsseminat ion" (i.e., forms of face~to- 
face interaction); and twelve cited some type of audio, visual 'or other 

s 

eXectrooic technique^ 
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' ^ TABLE 10 

' mSsT ORGANIZATIONS USE WRITTEN 

'DISSEMINATION TECHNIQUES " • 

Y Number who Mentioned, at 

Types of Dissemination^ Techniques * ^ Least One Technigge 

Written . ' . ' 69 

Human jl * . 36 

r - ^ . , ■ • 

i 

Audio- Visual-Electronic 12 



A number of the people/ we talked with said there was nothing especially 
innovative about the dissemination techniques they were using, but they did 
get the jofe' done. A/State legislative research director, discjissing why 
his office was not rjp«f4 innovative, said, "I'm too busy' just trying to keep 
on top of what JL^m responsible for now. I don't have time or the support 

i 

to do any of those e$oi:eric things people talk about." This theme, little 
time and support, surfaced several times as a major reason for the lack of 
more creative techniques for disseminating injformation to policymakers, ^ 

One othejr comment: the use of human dissemination is probably greater - 
than is reported in this^^rvey. When w^ spoke with the organizations, it 
w^s apparent that many did notXQnsider such "hyman" techniques as a re- ' 
searcher discussing the findings" of her latest project with' a friend in a 
state office as dissemination. "We^„do a lot of that, I'm sure,*' said one 
university respondent, "but that's not a formal part of our ^ (dissemination) 
program." 

Writing for Dissemination 

tftitten dissemination is the easiest, most reliable and over time the 
cheapest method of transmitting information to an audience. The basic require- 
ments of tills technique are Information, paper, a^rlter, a typewriter, a 
Xer«x machine and the post office. Written iSissemlnatlon does not require 

( I* • 

o n ''^ 
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the^personal involvement required for, say, testifying at a congressTonal 
hearing; nor does it require the technical facilities needed for something 
like videotaping, 

•'Writing can facilitate impersonalization, so the personality of the 
researcher does not obscure the message. Writing permits a message to be 
several places at the same time; it allows ideas to be considered carefully, 
reviewed, verified, stored and retrieved when necessary. Writing can also 
be used as back-up for human and electronic ^ dissemination, 
r The major disadvantage of written dissemination is that" hardly anyone 

reads anymore/ More books are sold today than ever before, and there are /\ 
new magazines, journals and newsletters appe^ing almost weekly Yet, « . 
n^ional polls indicate that the average American adult is spending less^^ 
time reading to'da^^ (about 30 minutes) than in 1950 (50 minutes). There also ^ ^ 

rs more to read than anyone/c^n. In one survey of 180 corporate executives, " v 

' . u ■ * ^- <7) 

83% complained of a lack of /time to keep ur with necessary reading. 

Policymakers do not escape the paper blizzard.-i ^State legislative staff 
and researchers frequently told us how unusual it was when a legislator 
actually read one of the documents prepared for him, A state legislator 
• said, "On my vacation I read four books. That was mbre reading than I had 
done all year *. , . I get all these reports ... I ^n't read most of them 
... I only r^ad what I^ave to." A person from a legislative research 
service said, "A committee member will ask us to do a report on waste water, 
and we'll be lucky if one or two staff people read it. Unless it's contro- 
versial; then -a* lot ^of people will read it, most: of them looking for flaws*/' 
'In 1979, one university group offered for free' distribution the written pro- 
ceedings of a conference on health care costs. All but ^e of the twenty- 
seven requests came from academic institutions, suggesting that researchers 



are primary audience for written policy research, or that horizontal disssmi- 



1 
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nation is more likely to take pl^ce than vertical dissemination. 

A written product is evidence of a completed job. It is not proof that 
anyone other^. than the author (and perhaps the typist) will be aware that the - 
information^exists, or will understand what it means. 

. Some types of written inf ormat|ion-*^such as budget allocation decisions 
or grant formula — can be understood more easily than other types of data. 
Our* survey respondents, however, tended to discount the ability of the written 
word to motivate people to action or to affect public policy. ^•'Tom Paine 
would never make it today," we are told. 

Survey respondents mentioned more than two dozen written dissemination 
techniqCies.^ Not ^11 of the methods are used by policy researchers, but^ 
all of them hatve some potential value for transmitting policy information. 
1. Boiks * 

Some' organizations disseminate the results^of their work in book form. 
There are' at- least three major formats for these books. 

a. Single' issue books are written typically by no more than one or two 

authors ^about one par ticu l^ subject like school vouchers or national health 

insurance. .The book presents research findings or advocates specific policy 

positioiqs^!'''Single issue "books when well done are integrated works of scholar- 

(8) 

ship with each chapter relating directly to the topic. 

b. \Theme books ^re collections of original articles, conference papers 
or other commissioned works. Typically, each article is written by a 

different author. ^ Th4' articles sftre connected, sometimes more clearly than 

^ ' ' ' (9) ' 

others, by single theme, such as housing, education, etc. 

c. Repirint books are collections of previously published articles. The 

(10) 

artiples may or may not have an integrating theme. 



" 2. Guidebooks 

Like tKe Baedecicers of old, guidebooks are desij?ned to help the reader 
find his- way through a new or an. unfamiliar territory. One stafe research 
'1)ureau has published local goverrmenf guides intended to help citizens know 
to^whoin to go for which services. One management ass^iation annually 
published a guide to new research , findings to help its members keep up with^ 
the management literature. Another state office offers legislators a book 
ribing the state's economic profile, broken down by election districts. 

Guidebooks can be used to provide summary information about policy issues 
(e.g. legislative histories, new issues, projections a^out future concerns) . 
or information about policy, process (e.g. implementing a new law at the local 
level, influencing th'e regulatory process)*. 



Journals 



Policy information found in journals is typii^ally of the academic or 
research *variety.^ JoumaJ. articles can be used by policymakers as a source 
of new ideas, or to support or refute -particular policy positions. The lag 
between the time an article is written and when it appears in print ma^^ be 
a year and a half or longer, thus restricting its immediajte utility to 
policymakers . * ' . * 

^ i 

4. Table of Contents Journals ^ | , * 
In response to thfe proliferation of information, some- journals do 

nothing more than reprint rfie tables of contents from other journals. 

V ' 

Typically, these are organized by discipline. The idea behind these publi- 

• d 

cations is to provide interested readers with a quick way to identify articles 
that might be of interest'. ^^^^^ 

5. Other Scholarly Publications 

Monographs, occasional papers and working papers are three names for 
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'research or think pieces *that may one day become journal atticles. They 

^ ** 

are frequently polished' drafts (but may also be finished wbrks) sent to ^ 
colleagu^ for coniinei^|j|^ i^g^^^funding agencies, a^ evidence af work in progress 
or completed, or to names on a mailing list. Because most of these papers 
do not go through any formal review protess, they are more currerxt than most 
journal 'articles. Soirie* organizations regularly send out announcements about 
papers that are available. To receive others, policymakers have to be a 
member — directly or indirectly — of the author's dwn disseminat^ion network. 

6. ' Reports i « 

Reports are the primary visible product of contract or legislative 
research. Reports vary greatly in scope and quality. They mj^ght be a one 
or two page letter in response to an elected official's request for infor-' 
*mation, or a multi-volume treatment of a complex policy issue. As a^tule 
of thumb, the longer the report Ja» the fewer the number of people who will 
yead It. . 

The utility of a report to a policymaker varies primarily as a function 
of; who initiates' the research and for what reasons. Unlike applied or 
action research (e.g. evaluation or investigative^^ studies) , basic research 
carried out by scholars in universities or think-tanks is- rarely intended- to 
have any immediate policy impact. ' 

S'om^ universities, . interested in improving the link between faculty 

research and legislative needs, have programs for funding policy-related 

. ' ^ 

research which Requires the inve^jtigator to attend directly to the potential 

i ,* (13)" 
policy use of his work. 

7. Issue Papers ^ 

Issue papers are one subspecies of report. Issu^ papers in the policy 
^ • 

arena include ^e most current infonnation available abqut a single policy 



issue, ^uch as taxation or school finance. They are intended primarily las 
briefing documents to provide a context for policy deliberation. They are 
most often prepared by government staff o:^ contract researchers. When done 
well, they can be the best way for a policymaker to obtain a quick written 

overview of an issue. Some national conferences also provi^ issue papers' 

. . (1^) ' ' 

fo-j participants. ^ ^ • 

8. Memorandum ' . ' 
a 

A memo is another variety of the report. Because a memo need only be 
typed and distributed, it is or^e of ^ the quickest written ways to apprise a 
policymaker of new ideas, research findings, etc. Memo% are most frequently 
used for ^nter{)ffice or agency communicatT-ons. v 

9. Summary ^ • 

if A summary 'is intended to provide the reader with a quick overview) of the 
information contained in the complete document. Readers use summaries to 
decide whether to read ,the entij^e work, but more often to avoid having to 
read the full report. ^ 

At its bes^t, a suWary' is a complete micro version of its pajrent document 
roughly 5 to 10% of tfie full text.- At its worst, a summary is a few sentences 

describing in general terms, the topic of the^ report. A comprehensive sumijiary • 

: , j 

facilitates understanding; a brie*f^r version does little more than make the 
^reader aware the document exists. ^ 

At least one state government research^ bureau has stopped its geo^ral 
d/stribution of complete reports to policymakers. Instead, they have the 
author of each report write a one page descriptive- and explanatory summary 
that is distributed to interested parties. Requests for the complete report 
are handled through a xjentral distribution office which ^Iso disseminates 



x:entrai aisti^D 
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reports from other .state agencies. ^ 



10. ^Abstract 



\ ' An abstract is a skeletal .sunnnary. Rarely more 'than two or thr^e para- 
graphs, an abst\act aims to distill a document into its most ^essehtial 
features, typically a few sentences about purpb^ and a few additional 
sentences about findings. It is distinguishable 'from a summary by its 
brevity, althpugh the two teirms are used intei^ihyigeably in scjme settings. 

There are several outstanding examples^ of how^ an abstract can be written to 

^ (15) 
trigger interest or conv^ understanding. , ^ » 

11. Synoptics 

' * It 

A synoptic is a more atilitarian type of summary. As one person 

described it, a synoptic is: ' * / 

« « 
^ . . a coijici*se presentation of key ideas and results 
of a longer paper or report, in an easily grasped and \ 
directly usable form. . !* . This requirement for direct 
usability sets a synoptic apart, from an abstract 
or the traditional conclusions section of a paper, ^ 

The synopt^ic might include a concept, table, foipnula or a technique that 

^ *tTie xeade'^'can use without having to go to the complete work. , While the 

usual summary pufovides an overview, a synoptic provides an in-depth treat7 

^ment of the meat of the document. Synoptics may^ b£ 20 to 40 percent the g 

length of the full Work. Summaries and abstracts can be written \>Y an 

\ 

editor, but synoptics generally have to be written by- the' original author 



to ensure that the ideas to be used are accurately presented,* 

11. Newsletter ' i 

Newsletters are the .fastest'. growing form of publication in the United 
States, In 1979 there were more than 5500 fi^wsletters , four times more than ^ 
were around in 1969.^'''^^ The function of most newsletters is to provide 
specialized, up-to-date information, in an easy-to-read foinnat. * Good news- 
letters (and not every publication, calling itsej^f a newsletter is one). 



^ Aw 
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are short, filled^with headings, underlinlngs , bold type and other. visual 



devices; and are meant, to be read at* one sitting. ' As. the name implies they 
are wri-tten as letters and are filled with news. There. are several examples 
of well-written,' user-oriented newsletters, some of which actually are read 
and cited by policymakers! ' There is usually a subscription charge for 
newsletters. , ^ * 

12. Research Reports 

These documents .(also called research bulletins, reseaph up-dates or 

other similar terms) Vare used primarily by university, think tanks ^nd other 
• « 

research organization to provide suiranaries, abstracts ^r synoptics of recent 



studies. These .reports range from a one or two page flyer announcing a new 
V - 

'.publication, through a pompilatidn of abstracts, ^'to a multi-pag^ detailed 

(if) 

^cjescription of completed research work. 

Some of these dqcunTents are advertisements meant to sell products; some 
are designed to build an organization's reput^ftion; other research reports 
are intended specifically to disseMnate information to a wide 'or. specialized 
audience. At least one consulting firm employs an artist to ^illustrate/its 
reports. ^^^^ The information in research reports is generally ^rTcrt^-^^gcurrent 
as that in newslett^s. Research reports are usually sent free of char^ to 
people on an organization's mailing list. ' 
13.' Feedback Sheets 

A feedback sheet may be included with a newsletter, researd/ or other 
report. Its ptirpose is to provide the producer withr information about the 
reader and his reactions to the document. The information solicited ranges 
from requests for comments about Jt^he- Material to requests for more detailed 

^data about the user ' s "information preferences. Feedback sheets can be used 
to revise an organization's publications, to expand or to better serve its 



target population. 

14. The Newsle'tter Quiz 

newsletter, The Harvard Me^iical School Health Letter , occasionally 

includes a one-page quiz (true-fals§ A "designed primarily to lead you, back 

to material in the HMS Health Letter t\iat you might have mi sse d or forgot- 
20a 

ten." This* idea might also be used in research report^. Questions whose 



answers relate to key ideas ^r findings could be written for each report, 




^ ^iswers to the quiz ought to be included with the report, • on the back of the 

quiz, for example. This approach could be used to underscore th'e important 

V 

points of the articles, and^to increase the likelihood that the main message 
gets across, even if the qyiz is the only part of the document that is read. 
15.^ Personal ^Letter 

. ? • . 

Some researchers use per^nal correspondence to communicate informally 
with colleagues and friends." Following the 'tradition of the 19th century 
scientific community, researchers report; their latest findings or ideas to 
a relativel}^ small network of people who have an interest in an issue or, 
in the case of policy research, who*are in a position to act upon the ideas. 
One nationrally-known university researcher who is an active* proponent of 

V 

. "free-market" solutions to policy i^roblems routinely sends copies of his 

^ ^ * \ 

latest publications to key policymakers. 'He sends a cover letter with the 
^publications describing briefly the main idea of the article. He addrl" 
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the recipient of the letter^oy first ftatoe, and he signs the letter with his 
own first name. • ' 

ie. Mailing Lists 

Most organizations witli a publications program maintain, or purcliase, 
mailing lists. In its most rudimentary form, a mailing list is an indis- 
criminate collection of names and addresses of people who are to receive 



publications. In a more refined form', the individuals on the mailing 

list are profiled hy*a^ set of characteristics that can be use.d to target 

particular information where it might ^ave the mos^ impact. 

17 . Information Transaction Bank ^ 

The information transaction bank was originally developed to help 

professional societies process information about their constituents. It 

is 'a highly refined mailing list. The "bank*' consists of an information 

record for each person who participates. 

Each person's record contains a number of iti^ms 
of information- concerning him, such as educational 
back^rpund, area of specialization, prof e^ssional 
affiliation, work setting and address. In addition 
it records all significant .(information) transactions 
between the person and the (information) producer . (21) 

* An information bank might^ also include such items as studies requested, 
^forpat and mode preferences, telephone transactions with information 
producers and so on'. This information although costly to get and maintain, 
would permit an organization to target information directly where it could 
have the biggest impact. Individuals must participate voluntarily in such 
a bank because of the society's sensitivity td dossiers and because of the 
potential' for misuse. There are several cases in the literature of indi- 
viduals and organizations using such information banks to affect the out- 

(22) . ^ -s * 

comes of elections and policy deliberations. 
18. Computer Data Banks ^ 

'Onrline data banks, where information is stored, processed and retrieved 
are another growth area in the information industry. There are presently 
more than 450 on-line data banks, with 50 new ones added during the last 
. three' months of 1979.^^^^ The National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 
is the primary information storage and dissemination system for U.S. Govern- 
ment sponsored scientific research. Other data bases used by federal 
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legislative and executive branch policymakers include: New York Times 
Information Bank, Lockheed's Dialog (which includes the Fede Index, NTIS, 

Public Affairs Information System, Social Services Ciraliion Index, et al.), 

' - (24) 

the Library of Congress SCORPIO file. Index to GAO reports, and others. ' 

Some policy areas, mental health for instance, have a great deal of research 

(25) ^ 
data on computer banks. • There are some well documented problems , associated 



with using computer data bases, including superfluous or irrelevant information, 
inadequate abstracts, overload, and ignorance about how to use the* syst€ 
19. The Press Release * ^ 



l26) 
:em. 



Some organisations routinely issue a press release to announce the 
results of a major study. The release is intended to publ'icize any key 
findings, or to stimulate additional interest in the completed work or in the 
organization itself. National, loca^ and specialized written publications 
are the primary direct audiences for press releases. There are a number of ^. 
written guides available about ho.w to prepare a press release and what- to do 
with it once it's prepared. 
20. Newspaper and Magazine Articles 

On occasion an organization will use a study as the basis for' a news- 
paper or (less frequently) a magazine article. One research unit in an 
eastern urban university maintains a neighborhood news bureau whose purpose 
is to identify campus and other research of potential interest to neighbor- 
hood "groups ^ and then to translate 'that information into articles published 
in local newspapers. National periodicals, such as the Wall Street Journal 
and the New York Times , routinely publish study results as news items or 
offer "op-ed" space for brief research-based articles. 

In general, articles that are related to an issue of current public 
interest have the best chance of beiT^g published. Organizations who use 



articles to disseminate 'their work typically emRloy'a professional writer 
for the task. At 'least one university-based organization uses journalism 
graduate students to produce their^ articles. Some public relations firms 
will help organizations get their work into popular print media. There*are 
also several specialized periodicals devoted specifically to printing ^re- 
search results in magazine forinat. • ' ' . . , 

21 r News Clippings . \ 

A clipping service is one device that peopl^e use to stay on top of 
issues. For a fee, these services provide 'copies of articles on user- ♦ 
selected topics published in national, local ot specialized media. A 
typical service charges a flat rate for the first, say 100 articles per 
month, with an- extra .charge for ad^i^ional articles.* The user may specify 
the range of* topics and the publications searched.* Because the service is 
tailored to a specific client's interests, a research organization could 
improve information t-argeting by channeling its products to these services, 
22. Letters to the Editor , 

Sending a letter to the editor' of a periodical read by policymakers is 
another way to disseminate information. This "target of opportunity" style 

of dissemination is most likely to work when the letter pomes from a well- 

i 

known person and is written in response to an editorial' p06ition taken by 

\ 

the periodical or to a -recent public event. 

Before this device can be used in a systematic way, someone in the 

organization must be aware of both the contents of Velevant publications - 

(perhaps through a clipping service, a^|||^ough most services have a lag time) 

and the researcl|' that is going oi> in-house. Since letters over 300 words 
p 

(100 words is the norm) are rarely published, and since^mos^t letters are 
edited down even further by the periodical, the letter writer must be able 



I ♦ ^ 4 • * ' ■ (29) 

to put the key points in tne /irst paragraph of the correspondence. 

23. Loose Deck Advertising ^ *. • ' . " 
^ ' . 

* ^ 

Market researchers .concluded several years ago that people enjoy 
gett^ing mail with more* than oae item .inside each envelope. Several ,organi-/ 
zations have extended this logic and now send post card sized decks of 
pyb*lication amjjp^un'ceiTients to people on their mailing ^.sts. On the bacl^of 
each card (usually two^ to three dozen ,<^aa:ds in ;each deck) .there is a 
descriptive abstract of the article or b6ok offered. If an^ individual wi/ffes 
to >order tl^e item, she fills in her name and address, and drops the postage- 
free business reply card into^ mail box. A major' plus for this type of 
dissemination is that the cards are easy to read and, as a change of pace, j 
rather fun to go through. Since no stamp Vs required, ^t may also increase 



the chances 'that someone will order a document;.- Obviously this device would 
not be cost efficient for an organization with a small publication program. 
24' The Envelope Announcement - 

Frequently study annoucemen^ ai?e throto away without being opened. 

* ' ■ V 

Som6 organizations use the envelope to try to sfimul^iT^ int^eresD in its ^ 

contents. , • ' , 

\ ' 

^ The "hot let^'t;er" announcement is a suggestion from one o£> our private 



sector respondentsf It was designed originally to encourage people to re~ 
subscribe to a newsletter. The words HOT LETTER" are printed in red on 



the outsid|^''oT^^ envelope. Inside is a folded piece of papejr. JTse^^ns^Qpe 

begins on the first fold, continues as the reader opens the second and the 

third folds, and continues until the paper is comfpletel^y opened revealing 
f ' • ■ 

the punchline of the message, wrii?ten upside down. ^ 



Because it differs from most mailings that^fcaLicyrnakers get from 



ing^t 
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infqrmation producers, an organization could use this technique to break 
through the "noise" in the informa'tion cluttered environment surrounding 
policymakers to draw attention to particular study or research findings. 
It can be used (once, anyway) to mark* an organization as different, perhaps 
more creative than others. This gimmick obviously has limited uses, and- 
assumes that policy makers actually see their mail; but the idea behind it 
is to break out of the traditional mode of mail communication. 

There were some other ideas offered that used the envelop announcing 
the research' information. The "?'" letter contains a lirge red question mark 
on the front of the envelope. The "to be continued" letter* starts a 
provacative message oi^^the envelope in hopes that -the reader will be 
interested enough to open the letter, wherein he will find several J.tems 
to sift through. The mail order marketing literature discusses a number of 
such devices. * 

o 

25. The Recommendation Announcement 
Imagine opening § letter to find a one-page article about^a^new book 

or study.' The article was torn by hand from^a newspaper. Scrawled in ball 
point pen ac^toss the top, obviously writ.ten by a busy person, are the words: 
"Hi, Just thought I'd JUt you know about this. It's really worth reading. ' 
R." Who do you know who^e name begins with the letter "R"? Perhaps i? is 
someone important whose recommendation you ought to consider. At a minimum^, 
the if^cipient of st^h ^letter is likely to read the newspaper article. For 
some Information producers, even that much is sufficiei^ 

o 

26, ^ DELPHI as ^^Dissemination Technique 

''Delphi is a forecasting technique based on sharing knowledge among 
experts, ^'^^^ A research organization that sponsored a delphi could jase it 
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as an opportunity to disseminate current research on an issue tto a select 
'audience of key policymakers who would participate in *the exercise. Partici- 
pants could be paid for their time, and the exercise could continue uhtil^it 
became clear that the policymakers understood the significance of the dis- 
setn4.nated material. This costly and time-consuming device ought to be reserved 
for important dissemination that cannot take place by some other mpans, al- , 

though it could also be used as a .public relations device. ^ 

f I 

I 

^ Human Dissemination ^ 

Human dissemination is any method of transmitting information that 

"^involves the direct, face-to-face int^eraction of two or more people. Because 
the people who send and receive the information are in the same physical 

* location, such as a room, they can experience both the cognitive and the*' 
af^ftctive components of the message. They can hear each other's words; they 
can feel the intensity and the color of the emotions behind the words. They 
can see nonverbal actions and reactions; th'ey can ask questions, clarify or 
debate in real time. Human dissemination is more than speaking; it involves 
listening, sensing, feeling and intuiting the substance and the context of 
the communication. ^ ^ 

Human dissemination techniques are appropriate t«-«ee-n^h"tili irH^Armation 
is immediately , required, confidential, potentially controversial, easily 
misunderstood, when the messa^ is tentative or when understanding is a must. 
The face-to-face element permits the kinll of interaction, fluidity of. expres- 
sion, personalization and feedback required to ensure understanding or to 

• A . % 

Stimulate action. 

Human dissemination .is also appropriate to use when the spea|cer does 
not have to be pre.eise, when it is sufficient to- sketch the outlines of the 

O' \ 




message. Written products can be used to provide Supporting, data. Human 
dissemination allows personality to influenjze the dissemination process more 
easily and directly than the writteij>i(^^d. This means that dissemination 
can be helped by certain personality traits: wannth, openness, authority or 
trust. The risk, however, is that negative traits can. also influence the 
way the| message is heard or understood. * , 

Once information is available, it is generally easier to talk to someone" 
about it'than to write (less so the more complex the message),- and it's of^n 
easier on ^the audience too. It requires less effort for most audiences to 
listen to a well organized presentation than to read. Reading 4eniands active 
participation — you cannot get thf message until you pick up the document and 
work through the. words. Hearing is more passive and reactive. The audience 
can be inattentive, but an effeqtive experienced speaker can note this' and 
make on-the-spot modifications in his presentaj^ion to brin§ the audience back. 

- Human dissemination can also be tim6-consuming, inefficient and in-' 
effective. It takes time to prepare ^ oral presentation for a ,sophisticateci 
audience, time that might be better spent writing something for the audience t 
read. Traveling around the country giving the same message to different 
audiences uses time, money and other resources that might be employed in more 
productive ^activities. Speaking can also^e a quite ineffective way to trans- 
mit *a message, particularly if it is complicated. According to some estimates 

we retain between 20 and 40 percent of what we hear, making it difficult to 

(32) 

retrieve, verify or review the information we receive from a speaker. 

Effective human dissemination ideally requires that the audience and the 
speaker meet each other on a human as opposed to a role or organizational 
basis. People, however^ do not routinely open themselves up to others merely 
to facilitate dissemination. The dissemination techniques described in this 



sectio n, Hi eti, are most effective when they involve people whose relation- 
ship6 have persisted^ over time (to permit the human dimension to emerge in 
the connnunication) , when the relationships *^lDvide the participants with 
social-psychological as well as with substantive benefits, and when the 
participants have learned what they can and cannot reasonably expect from 
each other,* 

i> : 

The capacity for using human dissemination techniques effectively has 
to be .built into art organization and nurtured. Once the basic mechanisms, 
relati-onships and structures are in place, the techniques can be used to 
alert audient:es to new information, to ensure understanding, to motivate 

action ^and — under some circumstances~to affect the direction of public 

" (33) ^ ^ . 

policy. 

- The people we spoke with during our survey were almost unanimous on one 
point., In the words of a Washington, D.C. researcher, "If you want to make 
sure someone truly understands what you have to say, you have to talk to them 
oyfer the phone if necessary, in person if at all possible ... I don't know 
oX ati^better way (to disseminate information) . . . than one-to-OT\e. " 
1, Lobbyin g 

^ Lobbying is a tj.me-honored and proven method for getting information to 
policymajcers. Traditionally, legislators* and their staffs use loiibyists as 
3. primary information source. Ifobbyists become more effectiw^as trust .and 
their reputations grow. , , 

' . . A few of the organizations we co'ntacted viewed lobbying as "tbje^^ly 
way to ipake syre (policymakers) act (on the information)." One public 
irfterest research firm described for us how an individual researcher^-s » 
personal interest U\ returnable soft-drink bottles led, sequentially, to a 
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cost-benefit analysis on the merits of returnable bottles' vs. non-returnables, 
to writing and introducing legislation, to lobbying for the bill and (when 
th€ bill was narrowly defeated) to devising strategies to ge't the bill 
through the next session. 

Executive and legislative branch research Units at the state and 
federal' l^vel often are involved in lobbying, some more openly than bthers. 
Some organizations are prohibited from actively lobbying because of legal 
or institutional constraints. Other organizations (in our survey, most) are 
uninterested in trying to turn the fruits of research into policy action, y 

There ^re many consultants and a fairly substantial literature available 

to guide arganizations that want to increase their capacity for advocacy 
(34) 

dissemination. • ' 

2, Testimony 

Presenting information at a legislative or other public hearing is a 
frequently , used disseminatioo^technique designed to influence the course of^ 
public^ policy'. Although some hearings are inten<Sed more for Symbolic: than 
substantive purposes, thi-s forum does offer producers the chance to present 
a messlge directly to policymakers. 

Giving clear and effective testimony differs from writing effectivelv^ 
but there have been numerous hearings where the speaker ignored the dif- 
ferences. Effective testimony is short, to the point, and involves the con- 

' • (35) 

cems of the key members of the audience (the ones one wish^ to influence). 

3. Briefings 

A briefing is another common way to transmit information. A briefing 
is intended to highlight what an audience needs to Icnow to understand re- 
search ot* other data* It is soft of an oral synoptic. A briefing may be 
aa informal as an ad hoc report by a i^ember of a study, team to a project c^rector 



about work in progress, or as formal as a multi-media presentation to a 

top level policymaker. Briefings may also be used to develop support for 

(36) • . . ' 

a particular policy^ id^a* 

4» Consulting or Advising f 

Individuals who provide expertise to others may use that relationship as 
the vehicle for di-sseminating new information. Consultants and advisors 
(such as legislative staff, policy analysts or planners) are employed be- 
cause they have access to information needed by policymakers, or because 
they know where to get it. They frequently act as the first step in the two- 
stfep information funneling process. Several organizations we contacted 
desgribed how they routinely provide relevant information to key people on 

legislative staff, rather than trying to get directly to ^he law maker. ^ 

* * 

When the consultant is ttie person who generated information, through his 
own research for instance, consulting is dissemination./ 
5. Networks 

A network is a, persisting set of relationships among people with common 
interests* 'Sometimes the members of a network meet frequently with each other 

c 

as a network* At other times^ a network may not be called a network and its 
members may not consciously be aware thati^ they are 'a part of it. Instead, 
the members may think of others as friends, colleagues, infonnal contacts or 
professional associates. Whether connected formally or informally, a net- 
work is a device that transcends organizational, disciplinary and geographic 
boundaries • 

Most, but not all^, network ^relationships can be m^int^ined by mail or.- 
telephone. Howevfltv some personal contact among members appears to be 
necessary to get the relationships started or solidified. The people we spoke 
with who talked about network dissemination said they usually^^f irst met ^ 



other members at a conference, field visit or in the coujrse of some additional 
work-related activity. / 

/ " 

Organizations use networks as a dissemination technique primarily by 
becoming a part of the network, or secondarily by providing information to 
individuals who are members of the network. 

« 

6. Teaching'^ ' v 

) 

' People who tedcti classes in graduate/or professional schools and use 
material based on their own research products are practicing one^of the 
olciest forms of dissemination. 1|?^spoke with several researchers who 3aid 
that their graduate students^were among the' first to receive new information. 

This type of dissemination may be particularly (but not immediately) effective 

\ 

when students who are not already in policy-related jobs go on to these 
positions. Organizations doing policy research which «re not presently 
connected with professional policy schools, might consider creating more 
direct information sharing relationships with those ^^l^stiiutions as a long 
term dissemination strategy.' 

7. Issue Seminars • " - 

' ' These seminars or conferences are oi:^nized around a central policy theme 
such as school finance^ drinking water quality^ etc' They are sponsored by 
organizations in -the public and the private sectors, and may be non-profit 
making' ventures. The primary informational function of these seminars is 
to present and disttiss research on current issues; typically the sponsors 
are not especially concerned with the direct utility of these seminars to 
policymaking. Issue seminars may take place as a part of prpfessional 
meetings or may be called specifically to provide information about a topical 
issue. • 
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S. Policy Conferences ' , ' • 

Policy conferences are- a relatively new variation of the traditional 

conference format. They differ from an issue seminar by aiming to do more 

than present information. Policy conferences are designed to generate' 

potential solutions to policy problems. The U.S.. Environmental Protection 

Agency recently completed a conference whose purpose was to come up with 

new. drinking water standards. They brought together 80 representatives of 

federal, state, local, public and private interests. The participants were 

told to develop some goals and regulatory mechanisms. As one of the conr 

fere'bce organizers reported: * ^ 

The idek was ... to put them all in one foom at 
one time and let them yell at each other and tx^ to 
get something constructive out of it, to see if 
they could develop any .positions of consensus.' 

A policy conference is based on the premise that solutions to policy 

problems must emerge from a process of conflict, cooperation and compromise. 

' Thejre is no set format for a policy conference, but one common design is 

£irst to bring together representatives from. the interest groups in the issue ^ 

area. Next, either several of the participants oir a formal speaker present 

some preliminary background material on an issue: the participants present 

the issue from their different points of view, or tfhe formal speaker summarizes 

each group's perspective. Participaiits are then divided into small groups, 

each group con.talning a mlj: of the represented Interests, and given a relevant 

problenr to solve or task to complete.. Group findings are then pre&ente<J to the 

entire conference and discussed. * \ 

^ The preliminary presentations and the small group work appear to be 

especially effective ways for information from many differenj; perspectives 

to be shared. • One is continually surprised by the failure of groups in a 
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policy issue area even to be aware of how others see the. world, let alone 
understand those different perspectives. 
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We surfaced little evidence that policy conference actually resulted 

( 38) 

in the adoption or implementation of new solutions. The absence of follow- 

up procedures and|^the , 'difficulty of getting key polic3anakers to attend the 
conference were cited by two conference directors as reasons why the format 
is not yet as useful as it might be, ; 

"Policy decisions aren't made in public," one director told us\ "Maybe 
the most we can expect is that (participants) will know more after th^y leave 
because they're exposed to a lot of different ideas." But policy conferences 
must do more than that if they are to differ from the traditional conference. 

The chief potential of policy conferences is in issue areas characterized 

1 

by many interest groups. The conference provides a forum for negotiation and 
compromise that could kerve as the basis for future legislative or administra- 
tive action. 

9. VJorkshops and Training Sessions 

These seminars are jnost ^appropriately used when there is a specific body 
of information, skills or techniques thdt can be transmitted and Assimilated 
within a set period of time. The central focus of these sessions is utility. 
Participants come to Xearn something of direct relevance to their j6b responsi- 
bilities. These sessions are a form of continuing educatioi/^ 

For-profit, and to lesser degree non-profit organizations are'parti- 
cularly active in this area. Some issues that have been covered in workshops 
and training seminars include how to implement a new law, how to apply for 
a grant, and how to i»fluence the legislative process. . ' *^ 

10. Orientation Seminars 

These seminars are designed to provide information to a well-defined 



target audience. They are one variety of the issue seminar. Legislative 
orientation and media orientation seminars were mentioned by several organi- 
zation^ we spoke with as techniques they used to disseminate information. 

One university provides an annual briefing to interested legislators 
and their staff about -emerging issues in their staters policy arenas. (The 
seminar is held on a Friday afternoon and a Saturday morning in the autumn. 
After the Saturday session, the participants attend a football game, courtesy 
of t^he seminar sponsors. **It helps increase conference attendance,^' a member 
of*the university's research staff told us.^ Other organizations provide 
background briefings to rep^^rters from newspapers and other media about policy 
issues, research findings or social trends. 

These orientation sessions help the organization develop* contacts with 
people who are influential -an policy circles, encourage shared yiews con- 
cerning what is known and unknown about an issue, and provide participants 
a quick way to find out abouf an issue. . 
11. Speaker's Bureau ^ 

A public speech is another way to disseminate information. A few of the 
organizations in our survey maintained lists of people who were available Vp 
talk about certain policy issue's. One private company routinely sends people 
to community meetings, university classes and to service organizations, ^he 
speakers are used primaril^J to give the company's perspective on topical 
policy matters. 

Sometimes the speaker^s bureau is a much more informal activity. Some 
researchers in universities, think-tanks an(^ in government agencies make 
speeches as a^^^rTS^inal part of ^heir job. These speeches provide the opportunity 
to convey information about their current work and, depending on tfie audience, 
influence policy. 
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12, Press Conference 

The press conference is a way to disseminate particularly "newsworthy" 

information. These conferences-^ typically begin with someone reading a pre- 

' / . 

pared statement about the results of a study or investigation, or announcing 
the statt of a new activity. Then reporters have the opportunity to ask 
questions , 

Reporters look for a good piece of film for the television news or an 

interesting story for the evening paper. The people who convene the news 

conference are looking f<^r publicity. Unless one has an especial!^ hot story, 

one does not simply announce that there will be a news conference and then 

wait for reporters to appear, A successful news conference requires planning, 

coordination and attention to the needs of the reporters. There are useful 

(39) 

guidebooks to help someone -plan for a news conference, 

13, Media-liaison 



Organizations that have frequent dealings with the meotcir often find it 
useful to assign someone as a liaison between the media and the organization. 
The liaison job is to know which media people would be most interested in a 
piece of information, and. also to answer questions from reporters; the liaison 
essentially acts as a bridge. Several of the larger organizations we spoke 
with maintain lists of reporters in the major national ^newspaper and television 
markets with interests ih specific policy issues, to whom they provide infor- 
cSation for wider dissemination, 
lA.^ Conference Participation 

Earlier we described how organizations use conferences as a dissemination 

y 

technique. We also found a few organizations that send its members to 
attend conferences, amon'g other purposes, to present any relevant information 
it might hav^^-^out an issue. Most conferences usually . provide time for 
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audience discussion and questions. These opportunities are used by some 
attendees ta disseminate .their own inf onnation. For instance, the president 
of a bottl.ed water company attended a conference about the quality of drinking 

\ . 

water and gave»a 20 minute presentation about the merits of- bottled water, 

* \ 
complete with slides, 

15. Advisory Bbard Participation ^''^\ 

Several -organizations have built a dissemination component into their 
advisory boards. Board members were selected not only because of the 
guidance and prestige they can provide an organization, but also because they 
were information channels to another arena. One community-oriented or^nization 
had the president of a local television station, the managing editor of the' 
major local newspaper and the owner jof a natiox^al magazine on its five*" person 
advisory board. They indicated they had no dissemination problems. 

The information channel can work the other way as^well. We spoke with 
an organization which encouraged its employees to join advisory and other 
such boards in the community. Information obtained from board meetings could 
be disseminated rapidly back to the employees' organization when necessaj"y. 
Within a certain context, this might also be called spying. 

/f 

t 

Audio, Visual and Electronic Dissemination 
The phrase "audio, visual and electronic" TaVE)^ disseminatio^is used to 
mean* any extras-Human method of transiaitting inf ormatiorw ^ It is extra-human 
in t*he sense that methods extend* a human's communication capability, 

^chnically, written' dissemination is also exjtr^-huraan, but theofrequency of 
,«its use denJanded the separate discussion proyid^df earlier . . 

Audio techniques are addressed to an au<iience's hearing, visual techniques 
to what an audience can see, and electronic techniques refer to a particular 



and increasingly important method of communicating. The bulk of the tech- 
niques described in this section depend in some part on electronics, 

AVEs are appropriate to use wheiy^ the communication situation is suf- 
ficiently important to warrant v^inJ the time and resources required to 
prepare materi^s. AVEs can be used to direct or influence the perception 
of audiences, to bridge distance and time, to facilitate a standardized 
presentation, to overcome audience apathy, Co provide dramatic impact, to 
reinforce messages* and to provide clarity, AVEs can *be used by speaVers 
as notes for an oral presentation, and as^ substitute for more expensive 
human media (e.g., using an amplified telephone to transmit a well-known, or 
high-priced person's speech to a local conference)/' 

AVEs can at times override and contradict intended messages, A graph 
that is too complicated to understand, a table of numbers that is added 
incorrectly, a harsh, grating voice on the telephone, or a hot personality 
on a cool medium can speak louder and more persuysively than the desired 
communication. As is true for any technological device, something can always 
go wrong: a bulb burn out, promised equipment undelivered, or devices 
employed that are too complicated to use without extensive training. 

To be effective, AVE cojfltent needs to be clearly audible or visible, 

immediately intelligible, simple, and deal with something concrete. Most 

AVEs are not appropriate vehicles fof transmitting complicated, detailed or 

highly abstr^t ideas. (Even though one picture may be worth a thousand words, 

not everything that can be communicated -can be pictured,) Additionally, :^t is 

difficult to use AVEs to create trust or rapport with an audience, and AVEs 

♦ 

tend not to encourage* or permit audience feed-back, 

AVEs are a good way to p^rovide ^ quick awareness of an issue, especially 
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if/that issue can bey{5resented visually. They tend to be less successful in 

/ ^ - ' ^ ". 

/providing understanding, provoking action, or in actually influencing public 

I ^ ■ ■ ■ 

policy. Here, as elsewhere, electronics'*and visuals aijl^ ineffective substitutes 
for human ac'ti^n^ ^ 

Traditionally, AVEs have been used to supplem^t or 'Support oral and 
writt;^n dissemination. There is cle^r evidence, however, that in the age of 
video, computers and microchips, AVEs are starting to take a place as a primary 
mode of disseminating information to general audiences. The evidence with 
respect to disseminating information to policy audiences i^^jpuety\nore sug-- 
gestive than conclusive, but the seeds for a transformation are apparent"^. The 
effect on public policy of using AVEs as a substitute for more traditional 
techniques 'has yet to'ba adequately assessed. ^^^^ 

1. Telephoge 

T^e telephone is a major dissemination tool. It is fast, easy to use 
and often cheaper tj}^ the price of preparing and mailing a written communi- 
cation. A telephone call generally is not considered an appropriate way to 
make an initial contact ^th a. potential user of information. Information 
transmit^ted by telephone is'^cc/lored by the sound, rhythms, speech patterns 
and pauses of the human voice. If people don't already know each other, the^^r^ 
telephone. vt>ice can give mislea(^ttfg^lues about the value; purpose or 
' accuracy^pf the dissemination information. A phone call is an ideal way to 
transmit information among people who have had prior dealings with etch other. 

2. The FolJ-Ow-Up Telephone Call * / 
One legislative servicer organization in our survey made it standard ^ 

practic'e to telephone all recipients of their -reports to make sure they 
received the documents, and to solicit questions and comments. They also used 
the follow-up call to repeat, t^l^tinder scoring, the main message of the*^report. 

O poo 
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3. Toll-Free Telephone Number ' . * . 

few organizations provide a toll-free "800" telephone|guinber that can 
be used to request informatidn or repcf^rts. One gov'erhment agency wants to 
establish a "dial-a-summary" line that would provlfde the caller -with abstracts 
of recently completed worlf^ Organizatidhs located in major cities (may be able 
to take advantage of lower cost long distance services offered by MCrTele- 
communications, SP Communications, International Telephone and Telegra{|p>r or * 
other firms cqmpetir!^ with^ the Bell. System. 

4. Conference (jalV . ^ ' . . 
• Although still in the experimental stage, the -Bell Syst^ offefs a 

Picture Phone Meeting Service in selecfted lo^tions. This service permits 




th^ parties to a conversation to see as weir as hear each othef. Presently, 
the sAvice is used primarily by international and other large corporations. 




'The service is expensive to use, and callers must all go to a central station 
in their local area in or.der to use the- picture phones. ^ ^ 

7. Reference' and Referral Services 

• ~~~ 4 • 

Several large* research organizations provide a f ree-of-charge, on- 
demand , reference service to provide ^clients with information within the 
organization '^s research scope. Information may be provided to users in the 
form of 'computer generated bibliographic abs|:racts, sp'^cially prepared repor^^s, 

' V , ' . , • . " 

or oral briefings (either over .the telephone or in person). Requests for 

- •* 

information can be triggered by a telephone ca^ or letter. . * T- ' d/l^' 

8. The Information Contact ^ ^ 

* We found two state government organizations that, assign ap^ific 
individuals to be the central information contact for loc^^ governments in 
their sta^. When someone/at the city or county level ha^ a question *about 
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a state program, he or she can call one person in the state capita^ who will 
either^rpvide the information or find out who has it. The contact is a bridge 
between organizations with information , and potential users, 

/ - --^ . ■ ' 

9 , / Voice Mail 



Voice mail is "another technique used predominantly by private sector firm§/^. 
Although there are several variations of this system, the simplest is for an 
individual to have two telephone lines, one of which is attached to a telephone 
answering device. The telephone number for the answering device is listed 
separately from the other telephone. Someone who washes to send a memo, 
letter or other relatively short document telephones the message to the 
answering device* .The person to whom the message is sent listens at his or 
her own convenience, 

10, Cassette Tapes ' # . , 

^ Cassett tapes have long been used for training purposes. We found one 
organization that used tapes to disseminate evaluation reports to legis- 
lators and legislative staff.. The man rBspdnsible for this project recognized 
that top-level policymakers rarely read reports. So he had synoptic summaries 
of five evaluation reports taped prof essionallybv a .public broadcasting 
station. He then 'provided key policymakers with tapeV^n3^ortable tape 
recorders. He reported that the policymakers listened Co ttie reports while 
they exercised or drov.e t!o work. During legislative hearings, the policy- 
ihakers who received the tape t;?ere able to ask "sharper and more informed 

« • •* - — 

questions" about the evaluation projects than would normally have been expected. 
^'They obviously had listened to the tapes," the project director told us. One 
sidenote: \he people"wh6 objected the most t<^'using the tages were the 
analysts in the office, who prepared the^ evaluation^^The staff r^isted 



having to prepare the broadcast scripts; they preferred to stay with written 
reports. . ^ , 

^11.' Video Tapes ' ' 

The use of video taping has increased over the* last few years in business, 
educational ^nd other organizations,, Primarily they have been used for " ' y 

training, rehearsing presentations, ^nd for standardizing sales presentations. 

(41) 

They could also be used to disseminate briefings or other reports* 

^ ♦ 

Arthough video tape equipment is available for less than $2,000, a polished 

> ' ' (42) 
dissemination product requires professional preparation and equipment, 

12. Public-Service Announcements 

Radio and televisiqn public service announcements (PSAs) are brief — 
10. to 60 seconds — messages from non-profit organizations. PSAs are typically 
non-partisan and are related directly to the organization's work. Organizations 

could use this device to report research findings especially interesting to 

^ (43) ^ • - > 

a local community. » 

/ 

13. Responses to TV or Radio Editorials 

Organizations can also take advantage of the largely untapped^ editorial 
response opportunities on radio and television to disseminate information. 
This format is more appropriate than PSAs for transmitting controvers,ial or 
r partisan information. * 
14: Television Visuals 

Because television is a medium with a practically insatiabl^appetite 
for pictures, organizations can provide TV stations- with film (16 MM optical 
sound on film) or video tape (generally 2-inch-high band) clips to support or 
reinforce PSAs editorial responses, or other storied about the work tfhe 
organization is involved in. Except for the largest organizations, the public 



compufer-drawn picture of school expenditures y^er district or health man- 

power distribution is worth more than 1000 words of description. The impact 

is iinmfexliate, and with a properly designed chart title, the conclusion that 

(47) 

should be drawn from the graphic is obvious. 

19. Other Graphic i)§vices ^ 
Transparencii^^ opaque projectors, film strips, flannel and magnetic 

boards *and blackboards are all common methods of presenting visual infor- 
mation to an audience. 

20. Public , Affairs" Shows 

Local radio anfi television stations^ produce public services or public 
affaii^s* programs siTch as-, talk shows , ^debates, panel shows, interviews and 
special reports. *Proxiucers of these shows usually need people to talk about 
thei^'^Wrk, espeQially if it is linked to a topic of current public interest. 
Organizations might als.o consider spons*oring such shows. The American . 
Enteij^j^e .,ins't it ut e ,| perhaps the most medict-oriented policy research^ 
orgar^lzatibn in th^iation,, sponsor^ its own "Public Policy Forum" television 
showS as^well as a syndicated radio program. 

21. ' Texevisoy Films and Documentaries ^ ' , » 

t carf^retty much anticipate the information requests I'll get f^pi 

f ' ^ . 

legislators on Monday by watching '60 Minutes' oq Siinday,*' a state legis- ^ 

lative^f fairs .director told us. It is part of the conventiotial wisdom that 

peopi^*, includirig top level policymakers, get most of their ioformatioa from 

television. (The television is *on a^ut six hou?:^ pB^ day in the average U.S 

household.) The grwth of cable television (present sts^te-of-the-art now 

permit^ 56 channels t*o be transmitted inCp .a honJe) , the national television 

news station^jCNN-yT^e projected Q^tparisi^n 'of local and national news pro- 

grams, the anticipated continued growth of home computer links and two-way, 



"talk-back" cable television all portend an increased demand for visual 
informatioa to supplement a pure "talking head" approach to news and public 
affairs features^ ^Television programs, . like local and national fl^ws magazines, / 
are ideal pppoi^tunities for 5 to 20 minute featu^e^ilms about a particular 
policy issue. As 'television increases its ability to target audiences the 
way magazines can at present, the opportunities for organizations to trans- 
mit more sophisticated and detailed information to a well-defined audience 

will also expand. . ^ 

( *^(48) 
There are some types of "Ihf onna^ion that television cannot communicate, 

and it is expensive to prepare material for and to iise the medium. So its, 
use will probably be restricted to the largest and ^ost econoinic^^y well- 
off organizations, with a few smaller but innovative firms participating as 
well. Since large organizations^in this country have remarkably similar 
world views whether nominally members the left or right; there is a 
danger that economics will constrain the range of views included i? tele- 
vision policy materiai^even more'* than such -views are Restricted presently by 

economic ^ Geological and otheTTarriers. 'Today, however, television remains 

# 

a largely unexplored source for the purposive dissemination of public policy 

information. ^^^^ 
/ 

22. Computers and Computer Networks 

The smaller apmputer promises to be the next major advance^in dissemi- 
nation techniques. In the office of the future, each -person will have a 
video terminal at his or her de^ and will be connected to several different 
computer networks. 

Thex;e are more tjian 800,000 computers in thfe world; 400,000 in the United ^ 
States; 16,000'usea by the federal government . ^^"^^ Every U.S. senator and 



half the members of ^the House of Representatives have a terminal in their ^ 
off^ices. Executive branch agencies — the Executive Office of the President, 
Defense, Health and Human S^vices for instance — are u^ng computers with ^ 
increasing frequency, * Today the computer is used mostly for fairly routine * 
information processing tasks, ^uch as literature searches, billing and 
mailing, and ^:,ecord keeping. Its promise to replace the printed page and to 
change our lives more than any technological device since the automobile has 
yet to be kept. When computers become as easy to use as the telephone,^ they 
can offer information producers a dissemination technique that can provide 
instant written, visual and personal communication to policymakers. 

The most advanced computer netwqrks are used by large corporations 
(such as Xerox and* Citibank) and government agencies (suth as the DJ^fense 
Department and the Departmnet of Energy) . Access to most of these networks 



IS limited to a small population of users, but th^e are the networks in 

(52) 

which most of the significant technological innovations occur. ^ 



None of the organizations in our survey Are presently using computers 
for more than routine information tasks, foit several of those whom^^ spoke 
with talke^ about the future dissemination possibilities of computer terminals, 

One person wants each of the analysts in his office to work at home and 
to communicate .with colleagues via computer. - Another wants his office to be 
able to provide same-day research services to clients throughout the state 
using computer networks. 

The hardware is available, and t;he costs are coming down.' But the 

availability of^^^tware and the problem of computer illiteracy are two 

major barriers to an expanded use of computers for interlt|ive communi- 
(53) 

cations. ^ ■ 
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SECTION 1 SUMMARY/ OF MAIN FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

V^Tidentif i^d a number of factors that, when combined in ar^/6rganization 's 
dissemination urogram, virtually guarantee ineffectiveness. These Rules for 
Ineffective Dissemination toclude: ' • * 

Rule L. Don't try to influence public policy. An organization that does 
not expect to influence public policy probably voft't. 
^ Rule 2. Make sure your 'information i3 communicated poorly. Do not make 

an effort to "Translate policy research into a palicy relevant form. 
Rule 3. Make sure the people who are doing the research' don*t care 

about the policy implications of their work. Better* yet, make 
sure the researchers don't understand the public policy process. 
Rule 4. Have no idea who should receive or who can benefit from, your 

information. % 
Rule 5. Work on policy issues that are' heavily political, extremely 

^complex and where there is a great ai^unt of information already 
available. . / 

' ■ . / 

Rule 6* Make sure your org&nizatajon allocates practically no resources 
(like people and money) to dissemination activities. 

One might be tempted to argue that we ought not to expect too much 'from 
dissemination. The world, of public policy is too complex, too irrational and 
too overloaded with information to expect that purposive dissemination* will 
have much of an*impact. But our findings suggest that a great many -information 
producers are not collecting the kinds of information that policy makers need 
or want, or if they are, that the information is not being* disseminated in a 
format that policymakers can use. The reasons for this are many: inappro- 
priately conceived research, ignorance of policymakers' information ne^ds, 
* reliance on vfritten material in an increasingly electronic and visual world, 
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sector rarely uses television visuals; they are generally expensive to 

1 (44) 

prepare and require professional equipment and staff^' 

i 

15. Slides 

Slides are a proven communication device. Although the initial invest- 
ment for welL-prepared slides can be substantial, the investment pays off 
if the presentation is important, if it's given several times at different 

locations, or if appearance is a critical factor. Slides are easy to trans- 

*■> 

port and provide#a^ clear image. Practically no training is needed to learn 

(45) V 

how to use a slide projector. 

16. Flip Charts ^ 



\ Flip charts are another* commonly used visual dev^-ce for disseminating 

information. These charts are mounted on a table-sized or free stajiding 

V 

Qasel, and offer more flexibility than slides. With flip charts, it i> 
relatively easy for a presenter to write on the charts during the presentation, 

* shift the order of the ch^ts, and move backward or forward ^o emphasize. 

(46) 

points as needed. Charts are awkward to transport 

f 

17. Conference Displays 

— <c ' ' * — 

Some organizations us6 visual displays (charts, graphs, video-tapes, 
etc.) at professional or trade conferences to bring attention to their products. 
Although this device is used primarily by firms with something to sell, it 
^ could also be used to bring research findings to the attention of conference ^ 
participant's or to stimulate interest in the organization's work. 

18. Computer Graphics ^ 
Computer graphics is one- of the' fastest growing areas of applied computer 

technology. It offers a great deal of promise ^s a partial remedy to infor- 
mation overload and pollution, and a way to help sort out meaningful infor- 
mation from among massive f amounts of data. To see a threfe dimensional. 
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lack of concern for dissemination, insufficient resources, inadequate manage- 
ment, and an absence of strong ^incentives to disseminate effectively 

Some students of dissemination maintain that dissemination can have its 
greatest impact in "information poor" jurlrfidictions and ^in new policy issue 
areas. ^^^^ But policy makers active in other jurisdictions and in other issue 
areas ^Iso need help ii^ treating the omnipresent . uncertainty that characterizes 
practically 'every proposed policy action. If researchers get their rewards 
for fiWing interesting insights and policymakers get theirs for finding 
solutions, we need to find a way to reward people who can bridge the gap 
between the two worlds. At present there are practically no extririsic re-"* 
wards for serving tl^ function. Professional policy analysts are likely 
candidates for this bridging role since that is what they are trained to do, 
at least .in part. But disseminators also need to recognize that their role 
is as much to act as a "kidney" in the policy world—removing information 
waste products from'the system — as it is to serve as the tferve system that 
channels information where it ought to go. ^ 

But still we have to return to the theme that a dissemination program 
is unlikely to be effective in the absence of^ a desire to do more than produce 
information." Lobbyists and special interest associations active in policy- 
making have an incentive t|^.make sure their information isCised to facilitate 
or prevent the adoption. of specific pplicies.^ Other organizations typically 
stand to lose little if their information is ignored by policymakers. Al- 
though there is social and cultural justification for why tax money ought to 
be used to support the production of information — e.g., we may h^ft upon 
another polio vaccine, we can't always tell immediately about the importance 
or poss^ible use of a new idea — the economic and political climate in this . 
country is. clearly Tn a state of flux.==^*As th^coutitry retools, ^d as 



as efforts are made tjD reduce government expenditures, funds for research 
with little apparent utili-farian impact will make a ripe |:arget for budget 
cutters. One way for organizations to counter this trend is to pay more 
attention to "effective dissemination"--even if effectiveness is defined 
by "awareness" or "understanding." The five point program described in 
this report — knowledge of audience, understanding the communications process, 
intelligible information, ^effective dissemination management and appropriate 
timing — is one way research organizations can become more relevant to policy- 
makers, and thus inci^ase'the odds of their survival. ' x 

Although there are many techniques used to disseminate information (we 
ident^^ified over 60), creativity in the dissemination of policy informajtion 
appears fo be quite rare. We have attributed this to the absence of in- 
centives for dissemination, and to a^ll that contributes to and follows from 
that. When incefttives ar$ present, c^^eativity is encouraged: recall the 
university think-t^nk thafe wanted to build a reputation with state le^is- 
latoi:s — it tied together a conference with a football game to encourage 
attendance; , or the analyst who put what he considered to be important evalu- 
ations on cassettes for bysy legislative officials. Creativity also requires 
a discontent with existing routines, support and time for experimentati^m, 
and the ability to escape from hab^it. * But a precondition to all of thJsYs 
a concern for dissemination. ^ • ' * 

We indicated in the introduction that our survey raised more questions 
than it answereti. In addition to the issues raised earlier, there are a 
number of topics that could be the subject for additional research , such as: 

1. The relationship among types of information, dissemination strategies 
and impacts. 

9 

2. The limits of dissemination; what realistically can we expert 
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dissemination to accomplish,- and under*what conditions. , 

* \ 

3. The costs t>f using different dissemination techniques — to both the 
producer and the user — and what can be done to modify or redirect 
thpse costs. ' 

4. The ethical implications' of purposive .dissemination in public 
policy. 

5. » Strategies to encourage experimental dissemination efforts, 

6. Organizational rewards or penalities for effective or ineffective 
dissemination. ^ ^ 

We live in an age of increasing urfcertainty, of complexity and of 
information^overload. Effective dissemination offers a promise of regaihiitg 
control over the morass of information that engulfs the policy arena, so 
that information can be used to untangle complexity and to calm uncertainty. 
Today tipt promise appears to be more of a longing than an expectancy,^ and 
that condition needs t-o be turned around. Policy research organizations 
could be in the forefront of such a movement. 

SECTION VI; A CHECKLIST FOR INFORMATION DISSEMINATORS 

This checklist is designed to be used by information producers to 

stimulate thinking about dissemination strategies. We assume here that the 

"information" (i.e., materiar^o be disseminated) is already available. 

Even though the literature suggests that the best time to plan for dissemination 

is during the initiation of a study ^or other inf orpiation-producing activity, 

that is often not possible. Checklists are available to guide producers who 

u 1 (55) 

wish to incorporate dissemination concerns into research plans. 
A. Thinking About Your Dissemination Goals 
1. What do you want to disseminate? 

a. Specify categories of information (e.g., concepts, formulae, 

2'13 - ' 
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problems, solutions, etc • ) 
b. Write a ofie sentence description of the information you 
want to disseminate, 

2. What do you ho^e to accomplish? (Consider both long-i;un and 
short-run objectives.) 

a. Awareness *■ 

b. Understanding 

c. Action 

d. Policy impact 

e. Other ^ 

3. How will you measure your accomplishments? 

4. How will your organization Cedent, constituency, etc.) be helped 
or harmed by dissenjination? *^ 

,5. How does this dissemination contribute to your (^ganization' s mission? 
6. What else should you think about under this category? 
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B. Thinking About Your- Audience 

1^^ Who are the most appropriate users of this information?" 

a. Primary audience 

b. . Secondary audience 

2. For each different audience (primary and secondary) what inforjnation 
is most relevant to them? Why? 

3. Does the audience know you have the information? 

4. Do you have information channels to the users? What are they? 

5. Do you have an established reputation with your audience? 
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a. How can you take advantage of a good reputation? 

b. How can you overcome a bad reputation? 

c. How can you use this dissemination to create a good reputation? 

6. How do the different audiences prefer to receive information? 

7. When is the best time to disseminate 'to. ypur audience? 

8. What don't you know about your audience that* you ought to know? 

9. How can you find out more about your audience? " 

10. Is the information easy for your audience to obtain? 

11. How can the audience benefit from the information (or be harmed by it)? 

12. What costs will the audience incur receiving your information? 
How can t^hose costs be reduced or shifted? 

13. What else should you think about under* this category? 



Thinking About the Information to Be Disseminated 

1. What is the source of the information? 

2. Was the information produced to be disseminated, or is dissemination 
a second priority? 

3. Is there something about the nature of the information that will 
restrict or facilitate dissemination? 

4. Is the importance of the information, including action options, 
apparent? ' & 

5. Are recommendations feasible and realistic? 

6. What is the technical quality of the information? 

7. Is t)ie information sensitive to political, legal, economic and other 
social factors? 

8. Are significant opposing arguments and interpretations included? 



9» A^at else should you think ab(?ut under ^this category? 



D. Thinking About Presentation^ 

1. Is the information presented in language the audience can understand? 

2. Are visuals clear and understandable? 

3. Is there an abstract or summary of the key points? 

4. Is the in*fonnation presented in an attractive manner? 

5. .^s the information well-organized? ^ 

6. Is the information easy to understand? 

7. Is the information presented with an appropriate level o£ 
sophistication, objectivity and scholarship? 

8. Is the information presented with an appropriate amount of det^ail? 
9^ Is back-up documentation or material available? 

10* What special materials, skills or people will you need to present 

the information? i 
11. What else should ybu think about under this category? 



E. Thinking About Disseminatibn Strategies 

1. What specific dissemination ^chniques will you use? 
a. Written \^ 



b* Human 

c . Audio-visual-electr^nic 

d. Other 



2, How are the techniques selected appropriate for the target audiences' 
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6. 

'7/ 
8. 
9. 
10., 
11. 



Are you .using dif f erentXdissemination techniques for different 

Audiences? * ^ 

♦ ■ ... - V* 

Are ^you uslreg multiple dissemination channels for an audience? \ 

» 

Uplication? . Redundancy?* 
Are you taking advantage of informal as j^ell as f ormal^opportunities 
for^^dissemination? ' . ^ * 

D^jes the^^sfcdaience have^ the opportunity to provide feedback? 



Is the audience encouragfeid to provide feedback? 

What kind of feedback do yj|u want to :get? What will you ^SSSjith it? 
How will 'you mbrittor the effectiveness of your dissemination strategic 
Are you experimenting with new dissemination- techniques? Why? 
V/hat else should you think about urtder this category? 



Thinking Aboiit Disseriination^%anlgement 
1 

Need 



What resource^ do you need for dissemination? 
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a. Staff 

V. Time 

c. Money 

d. Space 
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Materials' 



f. Other 



Who irresponsibly for Planning and managing dissemination activities? 

. «^ . Tagk Responsit^/flity^ 




3. How ^^^1 the information be trans],ated into a policy^ relevant format? 



Whc/w±ll do it? 

a. Written material 

\ 

V ^ " * ^ 

b. Oral 'presentations 

c. Audio-visual-electronic « 

t 

d. Other . - . - . ' 
4. What else shbuld y op. think aboufunder tf^s category? 
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G. ^Jhat Caft Go Wrong? 
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•in Ehrlich, E, and D. Murphy: The Art of TgfeHnical Writing . New York: 
Cornell Company, L964 and Morris, L. L, and C, T. Fitz-Bibbon: How to 
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